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INTRODUCTION 


organization's  first  involvement  in  a  war — the  Korean  War. 
These  were  years  of  brinkmanship,  relative  reconciliation, 
and  near  hysteria,  all  of  which  were  reflected  in  the  work  of 
the  United  Nations.  They  were  years  in  which,  at  first,  the 
United  Nations  seemed  to  be  destined  to  atrophy,  as  a  world 
organization,  into  a  League-like  European-Amerlcan  caucus  and 
in  which,  finally,  the  United  Nations  beoame  the  first  polit¬ 
ical  international  organization  to  approach  unlversallsm  in 
membership  and  Interest. 

The  realization  by  Afro-Aslan  states  that  individually 
they  are  likely  to  exert  very  little  influence  on  world  af¬ 
fairs  led  them  to  an  attempt  to  pool  their  modest  political 
capabilities  in  the  expectation  that  they  might  be  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  promoting  their  individual  and  regional  Interests 
as  they  saw  them.  The  baslo  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
explore  the  major  objectives  which  the  Afro-Aslan  states,  as 
a  political  alignment,  sought  to  promote  through  use  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  their 

The  study  is  organized  under  two  parts.  Part  I  is 
basically  an  examination  of  the  Afro-Aslan  states'  efforts 
to  establish  a  coalition  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  con¬ 
sists  of  five  chapters.  Chapter  I  is  a  historical  survey  of 
Afro-Aslan  attempts  at  polioy  co-ordination.  It  seeks  to 
show  that  the  emergence  of  an  Afro-Aslan  alignment  in  the 
General  Assembly  was  prepared  for  by  a  series  of  similar, 
though  more  restricted,  experiments  outside  the  United  Nations. 


It  will  also  show  that  the  alignment  was  dlotated  by  the 
historical  experiences  of  Afro-Asla  as  Its  leaders  and  spokes¬ 
men  Interpreted  them.  It  was  born  out  of  a  belief  that  Afro- 
Aslan  states  shared  similar  grievances,  adversaries,  and 
aspirations,  and  that  the  fate  of  one  of  them  was  related  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  others. 

Before  an  alignment  Is  analyzed  and  discussed,  It  must 
be  shown  that  such  an  alignment  does  In  fact  exist.  It  Is  not 
enough  that  Afro-Aslan  states  demonstrate  a  desire  for  policy 
co-ordination.  This  subjective  requirement  of  coalition  must 
be  fortified  by  the  objective  test  of  aotual  performance.  The 
primary  purpose  of  Chapter  II  Is  to  study  the  over-all  voting 
reoord  of  Afro-Aslan  states  In  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  do  In  fact  possess  a  high  degree  of  affinity,  which 
Is  not  representative  of  conditions  prevailing  In  the  Assembly. 

Chapter  III  Is  a  fairly  detailed  analysis  of  the 
Afro-Aslan  states'  voting  reoord  during  the  period  1952-60. 
Solidarity  among  Afro-Aslan  states  Is  determined  In  relation 
to  the  various  types  of  Issues  which  were  dealt  with  by  the 
General  Assembly  during  the  period  studied.  The  primary  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  analysis  Is  to  determine  the  relationship  between 
Afro-Aslan  solidarity  and  the  type  of  problem  with  which  the 
coalition  Is  faced.  The  discussion  will  also  Include  an 
analysis  of  Afro-Aslan  non-voting.  For  purposes  of  analysis, 
questions  whloh  were  dealt  with  by  the  United  Nations  are 
classified  Into  major  categories.  These  categories  of  Issues 
are  racial,  colonial,  cold  war,  general  political,  procedural, 


Jlldarlty, 


otlng  affinity  pre 


vlously  relevant  to  the  operations  of  the  coalition  within 
the  framework  of  the  International  organization.  Conflicts 


help  but  Impair  the  solidarity  of  their  coalition  In  the 
United  Nations.  Similarly,  factors  which  bring  Afro-Aslan 


Chapter  VII  will  Identify  factors 
or  may  not  be  directly  related  to 


Infill 


the  efforts  of  the  Afro-Aslan  states  to  engage  in  coalition 
polltlos  in  the  General  Assembly.  The  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  identification  of  cohesive  and  divisive  influences  on 
the  coalition  stemming  from  the  realities  of  Afro-Aslan 
relations  outside  the  United  Nations. 

Chapter  VIII  is  an  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  the 
Afro-Aslan  coalition  on  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  an 
assessment  of  how  successful  the  coalition  has  been  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  objectives  through  the  General  Assembly.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  will  oenter  around  the  problem  of  what  the  Afro-Aslan 
states  wished  the  Assembly  to  do  about  the  grievances  and 
aspirations  outlined  in  Chapter  VI,  and  how  fruitful  their 
efforts  were. 

Two  more  points  deserve  to  be  emphasized.  First,  a 
study  of  group  politics  must  often  sacrifice  some  accuracy 
for  the  sake  of  clarity.  A  study  as  this,  which  alms  to 
identify  and  to  explain  patterns  of  behavior  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  states,  often  makes  it  necessary  to  Ignore  individual 
deviations  from  the  identified  collective  patterns  of  behavior. 
Otherwise,  there  is  a  risk  of  seeing  the  forest  as  nothing 
more  than  a  number  of  trees  which,  of  course,  it  is  not. 

Group  behavior  is  not  only  the  sum  total  of  the  behaviors  of 
a  group's  individual  members,  it  is  also  a  mood  or  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  only  all  the  members  interacting  together  can 
create. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  behavior  of  a  group 
varies  substantially  from  the  behavior  of  its  constituent 


parts.  What  la  generally  true  of  the  whole  nay  not  be  true 
of  the  parts.  For  this  reason,  an  attempt  Is  made  throughout 
the  dissertation  to  discover  and  to  dlsouss  significant 
deviations  from  the  general  behavior  of  the  whole  group. 
Speolal  attention  Is  paid  to  factionalism  within  the  group. 

Second,  It  must  be  noted  that  this  study  does  not  and 
was  not  Intended  to  cover  all  aspects  of  Afro-Aslan  politics 
In  the  General  Assembly.  Among  the  questions  which  are  not 
raised  In  this  study  In  spite  of  their  relevanoe  to  It,  one 
question  Is  particularly  Important.  This  Is  the  question  of 
Inter-group  relations.  The  Afro-Aslan  coalition  Is  one  of 
several  political  alignments  In  the  United  Nations.  It  Is 
to  be  expected  that  on  some  questions,  two  or  more  of  these 
alignments  attempt  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  to  achieve 
their  respective  alms.  As  Individual  states  often  modify 
their  views  when  they  seek  the  support  of  other  states,  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  groups  often  modify  their  views 
to  gain  the  support  of  other  groups.  A  study  of  the  Afro- 
Aslan  group's  relations  to  other  groups  In  the  Assembly  may 
very  well  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group's 
operations. 


An  attempt  to  answer  the  question  of  Inter-group 
relations,  however,  necessarily  requires  a  somewhat  detailed 
discussion  of  the  aims  and  methods  of  all  these  groups.  Such 
a  discussion  will  unjustifiably  broaden  the  scope  of  this 
dissertation.  Although  such  a  discussion  will  undoubtedly  add 
a  useful  dimension  to  the  following  analysis  of  Afro-Aslan 
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polltlos,  it  will  also  make  it  more  difficult  to  focus 
attention  on  the  primary  object  of  the  study.  To  answer 
the  question  adequately,  the  dissertation  may  very  well 
develop  into  a  general  study  of  group  polltlos  Instead  of 
remaining  as  it  is  Intended  to  be~a  study  of  Afro-Aslan 
polltlos  in  the  United  Nations. 


CHAPTER  I 


HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND 

Writing  in  1955,  an  Indian  author  and  diplomat  ob¬ 
served*  "TUI  19^6  It  was  an  axiom  In  international  diplomacy 
that  the  affairs  of  Asia  were  to  be  determined  by  a  conferenoe 
of  Western  powers."1  A  similar  statement  oould  have  been  made 
regarding  Africa  with  at  least  equal  validity.  let  today,  the 
states  of  Asia  and  Africa  not  only  play  an  Important  role  In 
determining  their  own  affairs,  but  they  also  participate  in 
shaping  the  lives  of  other  nations.  The  transition  was  almost 
sudden.  In  less  than  a  decade  after  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
Afro-Asla  ceased  to  be  primarily  the  subject  of,  and  became  an 
Important  participant  in,  International  affairs.  This  study 
Is  not  concerned  with  how  or  why  this  transition  came  about. 

It  Is  concerned  with  the  use  Afro-Aslan  states  sought  to  make 
of  their  opportunity  to  make  their  voices  heard. 

The  Afro-Aslan  states'  efforts  to  formulate  and  to  pur¬ 
sue  common  objectives  predate  the  formation  of  an  Afro-Aslan 
coalition  In  the  United  Nations,  and  even  the  international 
organization  Itself.  This  chapter  Is  mainly  oonoemed  with 
the  historical  background  of  this  search  for  Afro-Aslan 


Independence , " 


Panlkkar,  "Afro-Aslan  Conference: 
The  Nation.  April  2,  1955,  P.  28?. 


solidarity.  Since  the  historical  roots  of  the  Afro-Aslan 
ooalltlon  in  the  United  Nations  are  found  in  these  efforts 
at  co-operation  and  mutual  support,  as  it  will  be  shown  later, 
it  is  hoped  that  this  introductory  discussion  will  add  to  our 
understanding  of  similar  Afro-Aslan  efforts  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Before  the  discussion  is  begun,  it  is  necessary  to 
emphasize  that  this  chapter  will  not  represent  a  complete 
chronological  account  of  Afro-Aslan  efforts  at  politloal  co¬ 
operation.  Although  this  chapter  is  a  historical  background, 
the  study  itself  is  analytical  and  not  a  historical  account. 

For  this  reason,  the  emphasis  in  this  chapter  will  be  on  the 
identification  of  patterns  of  collective  Afro-Aslan  political 

behavior.  It  is  this  pattern  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  add  to 
our  understanding  of  Afro-Asian  ooalltlon  politics  in  the  . 
General  Assembly. 

When  World  War  II  ended  there  were  very  few  independ¬ 
ent  countries  in  Afro-Asla,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
its  peoples  depended  for  their  government  upon  one  or  another 

of  affairs  was  the  emergence  of  fairly  effective  restrictions 
on  intra-Afro-Aslan  intercourse.  Partly  for  politloal  rea¬ 
sons,  and  partly  due  to  Europe-oriented  communications  routes, 
Afro-Asian  leaders  and  peoples  found  it  difficult  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  each  other.  Reminiscing  about  this  period  in  an  address 
shortly  before  his  country  became  Independent,  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
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X  remember  when  I  was  In  Europe  Just  twenty  year 
attended  a  conference  In  Brussels,  at  which  many  A 
rid  European  countries  were  represented.  Then  those 


other  better.  . _ 

plenty  of  people  from  China,  _  _ _ _ , _ _ _ _ 

India,  some  from  Syria,  and  I  think  one  or  two  from  Iran, 
an  odd  fact  emerged:  that  this  conference  or  meeting  that 
we  might  have,  of  reprgsentatlves  from  Asia,  could  not 


A  major  effect  of  British  rule  In  India,  Nehru  continued,  was 
the  Isolation  of  India  from  the  rest  of  Asia.  British  rule, 
he  said,  "partly  deliberately,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  sea  routes,  out  us  off  completely  from  these 
[Aslan)  countries  and  our  oontacts  with  each  other  were  broken 


except  by  way  of  sea  routes  controlled  by  Europe— more  espe¬ 
cially  by  England."2 3 

Nehru's  statements  about  the  experience  of  India  have 
a  familiar  ring  to  the  ears  of  other  Aslan  and  African  peoples. 
Whenever  Arab  political  leaders  and  activists  wished  to  meet 
In  order  to  discuss  the  predloament  of  their  nation  under 
Ottoman  rule,  they  Invariably  had  to  meet  outside  their  own 
territory. **  European  capitals  were  the  only  places  where 
Aslan  nationalists  could  air  the  grievances  of  their  continent. 


2Jawaharlal  Nehru,  "Inter-Aslan 
Quarterly.  II  (October-December,  1946), 

3Jbld..,  p.  325. 

Putnam's  Sons,  1946),  pp.  79-125. 


,"  India 


York:  G.  P. 
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Afrioa,  of  oourse,  fared  no  better  than  Asia  in  this 
regard.  Although  It  should  have  been  theoretically  easier  for 
African  nationalist  leaders  to  communicate  with  each  other  and 
with  their  Aslan  counterparts,  due  to  the  achievement  of  inde- 

ablllty  to  do  so  was  In  reality  limited.  A  delegation  from 
Zanzibar  which  wished  to  participate  in  the  1958  Peoples 


Solidarity  Conference  In  Cairo,  for  example,  was  forbidden 
to  do  so.  The  British  Resident  Informed  Sheikh  All  Muhsln, 
the  head  of  the  delegation,  that  "it  Is  the  express  desire 
of  H.  M.  Government,  endorsed  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  that 

You  are  unaware  of  the  real  Inspiration  of  the  conference."^ 

contamination  which  might  result  from  contact  with  undesir¬ 
able  Influences  In  the  Independent  Afro-Aslan  states,  colo¬ 
nial  powers  even  limited  student  travel  to  these  areas.  It 
has  been  reported  that  although  no  less  than  four  thousand 

with  opposition  In  wanting  to  travel  there.  "Uganda's  30 
students  who  tried  to  get  visas  to  oome  to  Cairo  were  refused, 
and  their  every  effort  to  get  out  of  the  country  failed.  They 
then  waited  until  the  pilgrimage,  when  they  crossed  the  fron¬ 
tier  under  the  pretext  of  going  to  Mecca."  These  restrictions 


,  I  (December,  I960),  16. 


iry  of  Afro-Aslan  Solidarity," 


Afro-Aslan 
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Intercourse  obviously  handicapped  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  co-operation  and  policy  oo-ordlnatlon.  Contaots 
among  people  are  necessary  for  the  dlsoovery  of  shared  in¬ 
terests  and  grievances  as  well  as  for  the  formulation  of  a 
common  approach  to  deal  with  them. 

The  relative  absence  of  Afro-Aslan  Intercourse,  then, 
was  largely  Imposed  and  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of  awareness 
of  Its  desirability  or  the  need  for  It.  As  Nehru  put  It  In 
the  above-quoted  address,  "everybody  agreed"  to  such  contacts. 
This  general  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  Increased  Afro- 
Aslan  Intercourse  stemmed  from  the  belief  that  the  various 
Afro-Aslan  countries  shared  the  same  problems,  aspired  toward 
similar  goals,  and  that,  weak  as  they  were  Individually,  they 
could  make  their  voices  audible  If  they  Joined  them  together. 
These  shared  beliefs  were  expressed  as  early  as  1926  during 
the  International  Conference  for  World  Peaoe,  held  at  Bler- 
vllle,  Prance.  In  this  early  manifestation  of  solidarity 

ence  submitted  a  Joint  statement  entitled  Asia  and  Peace,7  m 
which  they  expressed  their  belief  that  they  basloally  shared 
the  same  problems  and  faced  the  same  adversary.  There  exists, 
the  statement  read,  "a  union  of  European  Powers  for  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  Asia  and  for  the  subordination  of  new  peoples. 
European  nations  have  Indeed  their  rivalries  against  each 

^For  a  text  of  the  dc 
(May,  1946),  192-195. 


joument 


India  Quarterly.  II 


Asia, 


This 


belief  In  a  shared  grievance  and  In  the  oneness  of  the  ad¬ 
versary  was  augmented  by  the  belief  that  the  fortunes  of 
Individual  Afro-Asian  countries  were  not  entirely  unrelated. 
The  dominance  of  a  colonial  power  In  one  part  of  Afro-Asla 

over  other  territories.  They  believed,  for  example  that  "the 
whole  problem  of  Asia  centers  round  Great  Britain's  position 
In  India."8 9 10 

All  these  factors— the  belief  In  the  similarity  of 
Asia's  problems  and  goals,  the  oneness  of  the  adversary, 
and  the  relevance  of  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  In  one  area 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  continent— argued  for  the  co-ordination 
of  national  movements  throughout  Asia.  In  the  case  of  Africa, 
these  factors  were  also  present,  perhaps  In  a  more  pronounfeed 
form.  The  existence  of  a  union  of  colonial  powers  was  at 

of  Asia,  Afrloa  often  was  not  even  paid  the  compliment  of 
being  fought  over  by  the  oolonlal  powers.  A  conspicuous  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  Africa's  fate  was  determined  by  the  oolonlal  powers 
was  Franoe's  agreement  to  give  Britain  a  free  hand  In  Egypt 

8Ibld. ■  pp.  193-94. 

9Ibld. ■  p.  194. 

10This  belief  In  the  inter-relationship  between  the 
fates  of  various  Afro-Aslan  territories  Is  so  significant  In 
terms  of  Afro-Aslan  oo-operatlon  that  It  will  be  discussed 
at  length  In  Chapter  VII,  dealing  with  cohesive  and  divisive 
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In  exchange  for  Britain's  consent  to  give  France  an  equally 
free  hand  In  Morocco . 

In  the  circumstances  which  they  resented,  and  In  the 
hopes  they  wished  to  realize,  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  later 
of  Africa  found  a  bond  which  related  them  together.  This 
dlsoovery  was  to  lead  Afro-Aslan  states  to  mutual  support 
and  to  an  attempt  to  create  a  political  alignment.  These 
attempts  have  taken  such  a  large  portion  of  Afro-Asla'a  po¬ 
litical  energies  as  to  make  It  possible  to  assert  that  they 
are  "In  large  measure  the  history  of  International  relations 
of  Asia  and  Afrloa  since  the  First  World  War.”11 

Because  the  major  parts  of  Asia  and  Afrloa  were  non- 
self-governing  territories,  and  because  of  consequent  restric¬ 
tions  on  Intra-Afro-Aslan  Intercourse,  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  had  to  wait  until  the  1940' a  before  they  found  It 
possible  to  meet,  on  the  governmental  level,  to  discuss  a 
problem  of  common  concern.  The  first  effort  of  this  nature 
took  the  form  of  a  meeting  among  the  governments  of  the  then 
Independent  Arab  states12  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
regional  organization  to  promote  co-operation  among  them. 

The  outcome  of  this  attempt  was  the  establishment  of  the  League 

UJ.  F.  Trlska  and  H.  E.  Cock,  "Aslan-Afrloan  Coali¬ 
tion  and  International  Organization— Third  Force  or  Collective 
Impotence?"  Review  of  Politics.  XXI  (April,  1959) ,  bl9. 

12Sgypt,  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Trans- 
Jordan,  and  Yemen. 
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of  Arab  States  whose  Pact  was  signed  in  Cairo  on  March  22, 

19^5.  It  was  agreed  that  the  alms  of  the  league  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  "strengthening  the  close  relations  and  numerous  ties 
which  link  the  Arab  States,"  and  to  "support  and  stabilize 

sovereignty  of  these  States,  and  to  direot  their  efforts 
towards  the  common  good  of  all  the  Arab  countries,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  status,  the  security  of  their  future,  and  the 
realization  of  their  aspirations  and  hopes."13  Article  2 
stated  that  one  of  the  League's  purposes  is  to  co-ordinate 
the  policies  of  the  member  states.  The  Pact  also  prohibited 
the  use  of  force  to  settle  disputes  among  the  members1**  and 
provided  for  the  inauguration  of  an  Arab  collective  security 
system.13  Although  the  Pact  made  it  clear  that  the  League 
would  be  concerned  with  disputes  whloh  were  likely  to  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  region,  it  made  it  equally  clear  that  it 
would  be  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  co-operation  among 
the  member  states  in  economic  and  financial  affairs,  com¬ 
munications,  oultural  and  social  affairs,  health  problems 


a  nucleus  of  an  Aslan  or  an  Afro-Aslan  coalition.  Its 


1',AfKhanlstan.  Australia.  Burma.  Cevlon.  Eevnt . 

£*,8^ 

i95i),  P.  tz?. 


the  second  resolution  adopted  by  the  Delhi  Conference  of 
1949  recommended  that  the  participating  states  "should  keep 
in  touch  with  one  another  through  normal  diplomatic  channels 
and  that  they  "should  instruct  their  representatives  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  or  their  diplomatic 
representatives  to  consult  among  themselves."1^  Moreover, 
the  conference  expressed  the  opinion  that  "participating 
Governments  should  consult  among  themselves  in  order  to  ex¬ 
plore  ways  and  means  of  establishing  suitable  machinery, 
having  regard  to  the  areas  concerned,  for  promoting  consul¬ 
tation  and  co-operation  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations."20 


sglonal  conference  held  at  Baguio,  the  Philippines, 
l  May  26  and  30,  1950.  This  conference  was  convene 
initiative  of  the  Philippines'  government  for  the 


pose  of  promoting  social,  eoonomlo,  and  cultural  co-operation 
among  the  participating  countries.21  In  his  opening  speech 
Carlos  P.  Homulo,  the  chief  delegate  of  the  Philippines' 
government  and  the  president  of  the  conference,  suggested  the 


establishment  of  a  permanent  organization  to  be  charged  with 


!  I  i 


21 

said,  "that  the  Prime  Ministers ...  should  have  met  together 
at  a  time  when  problems  vital  to  the  stability  and  peace  of 
the  Par  Eastern  and  Aslan  region  were  being  considered  by 
the  Geneva  Conference. "Zl*  The  prime  ministers  supported 
Independence  for  Indo-China,  Moroooo,  and  Tunisia,  urged  an 
end  to  nuclear  weapons  testing,  condemned  colonialism,  sup¬ 
ported  the  rights  of  Palestinian  refugees,  disagreed  on 
communism,  and  resolved  to  explore  the  possibility  of  holding 
a  general  Aslan-Afrloan  conference. 2^ 

Before  this  historical  sketch  of  Afro-Aslan  co¬ 
operation  proceeds  any  further,  It  must  be  pointed  out  that, 
up  to  this  point,  these  attempts  at  political  oo-operatlon 
were  marked  by  two  main  characteristics.  First,  they  either 
established  or  considered  the  establishment  of  permanent 
structures  to  facilitate  continuous  consultation.  Second,' 
they  all  were  efforts  restricted  In  one  way  or  another.  It 
was  said  that  the  Arab  League  was  born  out  of  the  efforts 
of  seven  independent  Arab  states  and  was  designed  as  an  or¬ 
ganization  exclusively  for  the  use  of  these  states  and  any 
other  Arab  territories  which  might  attain  Independent  status. 
Membership  In  the  League  was  not  open  to  non-Arab  states 
then  or  In  the  future.  The  1949  New  Delhi  Conference  was 
attended  by  Independent  states  scattered  all  over  Afro-Asla, 
but  It  limited  Itself  to  the  consideration  of  a  specific 
problem  In  which  the  participating  countries  professed  to 
24 

Ibid. .  p.  202. 

25 Ibid: 


problem  of  Indc 


The  Bagulc 


Conference,  although  It  dealt  with  a  variety  of  matters,  was 
limited  to  the  Independent  states  of  South  and  Southeast  Asia. 
The  1954  conference  In  Ceylon  dealt  with  a  large  number  of 
subjects,  but  Its  membership  was  narrowly  limited.  All  of 
these  conferences  either  had  a  broad  geographic  represen¬ 
tation  but  a  limited  Interest,  or  they  had  an  Interest  In  a 
large  number  of  matters  but  a  restricted  participation. 

Although  these  restrictions  were  somewhat  reduced 
when  delegates  of  the  Afro-Aslan  members  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  began  to  consult  among  themselves  on  questions  coming 
before  the  international  organization,26  It  was  not  until 
1955  that  a  governmental  Afro-Aslan  conference  was  held  which 
was  general  both  In  terms  of  participation  and  scope  of  In¬ 
terest.  This  was  the  Afro-Aslan  Conference  which  met  at 
Bandung,  Indonesia,  between  April  18  and  24,  1955. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  prime  ministers  of  India,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Pakistan,  Burma,  and  Ceylon  In  1954  called  for  the 
exploration  of  the  possibility  of  holding  a  general  Afro- 
Aslan  conference.  The  conference  delegated  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Implementing  this  resolution  to  All  Sastroamidjojo, 
the  prime  minister  of  Indonesia,  who  originated  the  proposal. 
On  the  28th  and  29th  of  Deoember,  1954,  the  five  states  met 
again  at  Bogor,  Indonesia,  to  discuss  the  Indonesian  prime 
minister's  report  on  the  progress  of  his  efforts.  The 

26Thl8  point  will  be  discussed  In  the  next  chapter. 


that  the  participating  countries 


should  sponsor,  Jointly,  a  general  Afro-Aslan  conference 
to  be  held  In  Indonesia  during  the  last  week  of  April,  1955. 
The  conference  was  assigned  the  following  general  objectives: 

1.  To  promote  goodwill  and  co-operation. 

2.  To  oonslder  social,  eoonomle  and  cultural 


3.  To  consider  problems  of  special  Interest  to  Aslan 
and  African  countries,  e.  g.,  colonialism  and  racialism. 

4.  To  oonslder  the  contributions  toward  world  peace 
and  co-operation  which  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  should 
make.2? 

It  was  further  agreed  by  the  prime  ministers  that 
the  proposed  conference  "should  have  a  broad  and  geographical 
basis  and  that  all  countries  In  Asia  and  Africa  which  have 
Independent  governments  should  be  Invited.  With  minor  var¬ 
iations  and  modifications  of  this  basic  principle”2®  they 
deolded  to  Invite  twenty-five  countrles2^all  of  which,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Central  African  Federation,  agreed 
to  attend.  Their  acceptance,  as  the  final  communique  of  the 
Bogor  Conference  stated,  Implied  that  they  were  "In  general 


28Poplai,  pp.  211-214. 


^Afghanistan,  Cambodia,  Central  Afrloan  Federation, 
People's  Bepublio  of  China,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Gold  Coast,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Japan,  Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Nepal, 
the  Philippines,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sudan,  Syria,  Thailand,  Turkey, 
North  Viet  Nam,  South  Viet  Nam,  and  Yemen. 


This  lm- 


agreement  with  the  purposes  of  the  Conference . "3® 
plication  constitutes  a  reasonable  explanation  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Afrioan  Federation's  refusal  to  participate,  considering 
Its  position  on  racial  questions. 

The  "minor  variations  and  modifications"  of  the 
prlnolple  of  geographic  representation,  It  will  be  noted, 
resulted  In  the  exclusion  of  both  North  and  South  Korea, 
Nationalist  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Israel,  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  Also,  "there  never  was  any  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  Soviet  Aslan  Republics  or  Outer  Mongolia  be 
asked"  to  participate . 31 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  It  must  be  pointed 
out  that  there  never  existed  any  fixed  rules  for  determining 
a  country's  Aslan  or  Afrioan  Identity.  Thus,  Australia  was 
one  of  the  Aslan  participants  In  the  New  Delhi  Conference 
on  Indonesia.  New  Zealand  also  was  invited  to  attend,  but 
It  was  satisfied  with  sending  observers.  For  the  purposes 
of  non-governmental  Afro-Aslan  conferences  the  term  "Aslan" 
was  Interpreted  more  loosely. 32  At  various  times,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mongolia,  Tibet  and  the  "Aslan"  Soviet  Republics  of 
Kazakhstan,  Kirghizia,  Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan,  Tadjikistan, 

time  of  the  Baguio  Conference  of  1950,  however,  a  trend  began 

3°Poplai,  pi  212. 

31George  MoTurnan  Kahln,  The  Aslan  African  Conference 
(Ithaoa:  Cornell  University  Press,  1956),  p.  3. 
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Unlike  the  exclusion  of  Israel,  which  was  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  retain  the  adherenoe  of  a  large  minority  of 

can  best  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  these  two  countries' 
attitudes  toward  the  question  of  oolonlallsm  In  Southeast 
Asia.  On  the  question  of  West  New  Guinea,  for  example,  Aus¬ 
tralia  had  taken  a  stand  "directly  opposed  to  that  of  her 
Aslan  neighbors.”36  Therefore,  Australia  had  to  mend  Its 
ways  before  It  oould  be  Included  In  an  Afro-Asian  ooalltlon, 
and  the  same  factor  applied  to  New  Zealand.37 

The  Australians'  olalm  that  "geographically  we  are 
an  Aslan  nation"3®  was  considered  Inadequate,  beoause  they 
failed  to  meet  the  political  qualification  which  Aslans  were 
beginning  to  consider  as  "fundamental  to  a  country's  member¬ 
ship  In  the  coalition."3^ 

After  eliminating  a  potential  oause  of  dlssentlon 
by  excluding  Afrloan  and  Aslan  states  which  were  known  to 
be  lacking  In  support  for  the  declared  purposes  of  the 


S.  iOi. . '  "  7,1  - - - 

37"While  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  a  claim  to 
be... associated  with  an  Aslan  Union... they  must  clearly  take 
a  more  positive  line  for  the  ending  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
oolonlallsm  In  East  Asia  before  that  could  be  done."  H. 
Venkatasubblah,  "Prospects  of  an  Aslan  Union:  Lessons  from 
the  Organization  of  American  States,"  India  Quarterly.  V 
(July-September,  1949) ,  216.  - 

38Greenwood  and  Harper,  p.  223. 

Venkatasubblah,  India  Quarterly.  V  (July-September, 


1949),  216. 
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that 


the  sponsors — Nehru,  0 


considering  the  fact 
and  Kotelawala — were  not  enthusiastic  or  optimistic  about 
the  feasibility  of  the  project.1*2 

When  the  conference  decided  to  adopt  resolutions  only 
by  unanimous  consent,  few  people  saw  anything  definite  coming 
out  of  it  except  condemnation  of  Western  colonialism.  Thus, 
The  New  York  Times  of  April  17,  1955,  prophesied  that  “the 
probability  of  a  definite  stand  on  specific  Issues  Is  small. 
But  the  probability  of  sharp  criticism  of  Western  policy  In 
general,  and  United  States  policy  In  particular,  is  large." 

The  U.  S.  State  Department  was  reported  as  viewing  "the  pros¬ 
pects  at  Bandung  with  considerable  distaste  but  no  great 
alarm. "4^  These  reactions  to  the  conference  were  character¬ 
istic  In  the  United  States  and  Western  Europe  In  general.1*1* 
Even  a  leading  Pakistani  newspaper  rhetorically  asked:  "Can 
It  not  be  that  a  sort  of  inferiority  complex,  magnified  to 
International  proportions,"  underlies  the  urge  to  bring  the 
Aslan  and  African  countries  together  for  the  Bandung 
Conference?4^ 

Indeed  the  unanimity  rule  and  the  composition  of  the 
conference  did  not  lend  themselves  to  evoking  high  expectations 

42Kahln,  p.  2. 

Aa 

JThe  New  York  Times.  February  20,  1955. 

44Hassounah ,  pp.  32-33-  Also,  The  New  York  Times  of 
February  26,  1955,  reported  that  "Western  diplomats  expect 
the  Bandung  meeting  will  serve  as  a  sounding  board  for 
diatribes  against  'white'  colonialism  and  'aggressive'  United 
States  foreign  policy  In  Asia." 

4-*The  New  York  Times.  January  3,  1955. 
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of  agreements  on  specific  questions.  "The  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  the  nations  meeting  in  Bandung  is  diversity,"  The 
New  York  Times  of  April  1?,  1955,  correctly  observed. 


At  least  eight  different  religions  and  so 
guages  and  dialects  are  represented  by  th 
powers.  Their  political  systems  run  the 
totalitarian  rule  to  Western-style  demoor 
cultural  and  historic  ties  are  few,  their 
levels  of  economic  development  vary  sharp 


Bandung 
ectrum  from 


No  wonder,  then,  that  little  agreement  was  expected  from  the 


gates  were  able  to  "note  with  satisfaction,  and  some  surprise, 
that  they  had  achieved  unanimity  of  some  sort  from  Tokyo  to 
Tripoli."46 


No  doubt,  the  conference  failed  to  reach  meaningful 
agreement  on  some  questions  whloh  were  relevant  and  avoided 
others  which  were  controversial.  An  example  of  the  first 
type  was  the  inability  of  the  conference  to  agree  on  a  draft 
resolution  condemning  colonialism  (of  all  things!).  Some 
participants  held  that  colonialism  included  the  communist 
as  well  as  the  more  familiar  West  European  type  of  domination.4^ 
Others  argued  that  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  were  not 
Hussian  colonies  and  that  colonialism  merely  signified  Western 
domination  of  Eastern  countries.  "After  two-and-a-half  hours 
of  heated  discussion,"  a  subcommittee  "was  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  over  the  text  of  a  unified  draft  resolution."48 


46Ibld 

^Hassot 


April  25,  1955. 
nah,  p.  99. 


Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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the  agreements  It  reached.  Its  greatest  significance  lay 
In  the  fact  that  It  gave  the  leaders  of  Asia  and  Africa  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  their  Joint  ability  to  make  their 
voices  heard  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  their  region,  but 
also  in  world  affairs.  In  his  speech  of  April  31,  1955, 
quoted  above,  Mr.  Nehru  said:  "We  believe  that  our  great 
organization,  the  United  Nations,  has  derived  strength  from 
Bandung.  This  means  in  turn  that  Asia  and  Africa  must  play 
an  increasing  role  in  the  oonduct  and  the  destiny  of  this 
world  organization."^1 

This  consciousness  of  collective  strength— whether 
real  or  apparent  is  not  the  point— was  revealed  in  the  dele¬ 
gates'  speeohes  to  the  conference.  One  after  another  they 

of  mankind"  whom  they  represented.  This  confidence  in  the 
collective  strength  of  Asia  and  Africa  found  its  extreme 
manifestation  in  the  words  of  the  Syrian  delegate  who 


We  are  not  negligible. .. .With  our  combined  will,  if 
we  earnestly  will,  we  oan  veto  a  catastrophic  war  or 
bring  it  down  to  a  minimum  (SieJ  .  Without  us  a  world 


remarks  were  Justified 
is  that  the  Bandung 


,1Ibid. ,  pp.  153-54. 


1955, 
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Conference  seemed  to  have  oreated  among  the  participants  a 
feeling  of  greater  security,  which  could  not  fall  to  argue 
for  further  co-operation  among  the  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  the  belief  of  Afro- 
Asian  nations  In  the  desirability  of  oo-operatlon,  the  confer¬ 
ence  also  provided  a  guide  for  the  Afro-Aslan  representatives 
In  the  United  Nations.  A  casual  reading  of  the  general  de¬ 
bates  of  the  General  Assembly  during  the  tenth  session  (1955) 
reveals  that  Aslan  and  African  delegates  placed  the  Bandung 
Declaration  on  the  same  level  with  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
They  "have  been  looking  upon  the  Declaration  as  an  official 
document  which  guides  their  actions.  They  see  no  need  for 
consulting  their  governments  on  the  Conference  resolutions."33 
And  during  the  i960  session  of  the  United  Nations,  President 
Nasser  offered  the  Bandung  resolutions  as  "solutions  to  the 


No  governmental  conferences  on  the  model  of  Bandung 
have  been  convened  since  1955.  Beginning  with  1958,  the 
scene  of  activity  shifted  to  Africa  where  It  took  the  form 
of  conferences  of  Independent  African  states.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Accra  Conference  which  met  from  April  15  to 

53Hassounah,  p.  173. 

^United  Arab  Hepublic,  Permanent  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  Text  of  Statement  Delivered  by  President 
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Assembly  of  the.Unlted  Nations  on_27  September  ^00,  n.  d. . 
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April  22,  1958,  at  the  invitation  of  the  government  of  Ghana. 
The  participants  in  the  conference  were  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
Liberia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  the  United  Arab 
Bepublio.  The  conference  had  a  seven-point  agenda  ooverlng  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects  headed  by  the  inevitable  questions 
of  oolonialism  and  racialism.  When  the  conference  ended,  it 
had  adopted  resolutions  which  urged  upon  independent  Afrioa 
a  foreign  policy  of  non-alignment i  advooated  the  adoption  of 
a  deadline  for  setting  dependent  Afrioa  free;  recognised  the 
Algerian  Front  of  National  Liberation  as  the  only  legitimate 
spokesman  for  the  Algerian  people,  and  urged  France  to  end 
the  war  by  negotiating  with  it;  condemned  racialism  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Central  Afrioan  Federation,  and 
Kenya;  appealed  to  the  great  powers  to  stop  nuclear  weapons 
testing  and  production;  agreed  to  oonstant  consultation 
through  their  delegations  to  the  United  Nations,  and  to  hold 
a  similar  meeting  every  two  years.  Before  they  adjourned, 
the  delegates  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Ethiopian 
government  to  hold  the  next  conference,  in  i960,  at  Addis 
Ababa.55 

When  the  Addis  Ababa  conference  met  on  June  14,  i960, 
Nigeria,  Guinea,  Togo,  and  Cameroun  had  attained  Independent 
status  and  participated  in  the  conference.  Although  the  con¬ 
ference  was  able  to  agree,  in  most  cases  unanimously,  on 
fifteen  resolutions  "bearing  on  the  question  of  ending  colo¬ 
nialism  in  Afrioa  and  on  promoting  the  political  and  eoonomlo 

55The  New  York  Times.  April  16,  1958. 
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welfare  of  Africans,"56  disagreement  became  apparent  when 
the  conference  tackled  the  problem  of  African  unity.  In  his 
opening  address  to  the  conference  the  Ethiopian  Emperor, 

Halle  Selassie,  called  collaboration  and  unity  "prime  neces¬ 
sities"  for  furthering  Afrloa's  freedom.  His  conception  of 
unity  seemed  to  have  been  functional,  for  he  advocated  the 
construction  of  roads  connecting  African  countries,  trade 
exchange ,  African  airlines,  and  an  African  development  bank.57 
As  the  conference  developed,  however,  different  participants 
revealed  very  different  Ideas  about  African  unity.  While 
Ghana's  delegation,  for  example,  advocated  a  United  States 
of  Africa,  the  Nigerians  called  plans  for  a  union  premature 
and  dangerous.  Liberia  favored  a  loose  association  of  states, 
and  Tanganyika  preferred  regional  allianoes  for  states  with 
oommon  political  and  eoonomio  Interests  and  needs.* * 5®  It  Is 
needless  to  say  that  no  plans  for  an  African  union  emerged 

The  conferences  of  Independent  African  states  which 
were  held  beginning  with  1958  seemed  to  reflect  the  African 
leaders'  desire  to  proclaim  their  belief  that  they  had  out¬ 
grown  their  dependence  upon  Asia  In  their  continent's  strug¬ 
gle  for  freedom.  Nkrumah's  declaration  to  the  Accra  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1958  that  the  Independent  African  states  must  seek 

56Ibld. ,  June  25,  I960. 

57Ibld.,  June  15,  I960. 

5®Ibld. .  June  26,  i960. 
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to  create  a  "distinctive  Afrloan  personality"^  j.s  symbolic 
of  this  attitude.  Africa  was  beginning  to  favor  a  distinct, 
although  not  a  separate,  wing  within  the  Afro-Asian  coalition. 
The  rapidly  Increasing  number  of  Independent  African  states 
resulted  not  only  In  a  separate  African  effort,  but  also  re¬ 
duced  the  political  homogeneity  of  Afrloan  states. 

By  i960,  when  several  ex-French  territories  achieved 
autonomy,  a  cleavage  began  to  appear  within  the  Afrloan  group. 
African  states  formerly  ruled  by  France  began  to  hold  sepa¬ 
rate  conferences  which  made  It  clear  that  they  thought  of 
themselves  as  a  distinct  group  within  the  Afrloan  community 
of  states.  When  thirteen  French-speaking  Afrloan  states^® 

oommon  polloles  for  the  Afrloan  states  d' expression  francalse. 
their  meeting  was  condemned  by  a  conference,  held  the  same- 
month  by  the  heads  of  states  of  Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Mall. 

These  three  Afrloan  states  condemned  "all  forms  of  African 
regroupment  based  on  the  languages  of  the  colonial  powers," 
and  appealed  to  the  heads  of  the  thirteen  French-speaking 
African  states  "to  follow  a  higher  and  more  healthy  conception 


^Ibld.  ■  April  22,  1958.  Speaking  before  the  Boyal 
Afrloan  Society  and  the  Boyal  Commonwealth  Society  on  June  5, 
1958,  E.  0.  Asaf u-AdJaye ,  High  Commissioner  for  Ghana  said: 

"We  Ghanaians  regard  our  Independence  as  an  opportunity  to 
help  evolve  an  African  personality."  E.  0.  Asafu-Adjaye, 

"Ghana  Slnoe  Independence,"  African  Affairs.  LVII  (July,  1958), 
185 . 


60Senegal,  Ivory  Coast,  Cameroun,  Central  African 
Bepubllc ,  Dahomey,  Gabon,  Upper  Volta,  Malagasy  Bepubllc, 
Mauritania,  Niger,  Chad,  Congo  (Brazzaville),  and  Congo 
(Leopoldville) • 
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of  African  unity.”61  This  division  of  Africa  into  English- 
and  Frenoh-speaking  countries  became  a  "major  barrier  to 
integration  or  even  co-operation  in  Africa  today.”62  The 
increasing  heterogeneity  of  African  states  which  followed 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  independent  African  countries, 
therefore,  diminished  the  ability  of  those  states  to  adhere 


the  Brazzaville  group.  The  Casablanca  group,  which  derived 
its  name  from  the  place  of  its  first  meeting  during  the  first 


Guinea,  Mall,  and  Libya.  It  considered  the  Brazzaville  group, 
or  French-speaking  group  of  sub-Sahara  states,  as  too  subser- 

oause  of  African  freedom.6-^  When  the  Lagos,  Nigeria,  confer¬ 
ence  of  independent  African  states  met  early  in  1962,  it  was 
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;,  December  31,  i960, p.  1388. 
*  Ibid..  February  3,  1962, 
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proceedings  of  the  conference  Implied  a  condemnation  of  the 
Casablanoa  group  "which  has  been  accused  of  Inciting  sub¬ 
version  In  other  Afrloan  states. "6^ 

Another  factor  which  tends  to  reduce  the  ability  of 
African  states  to  oo-operate  Is  the  division  between  North 
and  sub-Sahara  Africa.  An  incident  which  served  to  bring 
out  this  fact  was  the  opposition  of  Nigeria's  prime  minister 
to  holding  a  preliminary  meeting  of  Independent  African  states 
In  Tunis  on  the  ground  that  It  was  Inappropriate  for  such  a 
meeting  to  be  held  In  the  predominantly  white  North  Africa.66 
Referring  to  the  Arab  members  of  the  Casablanca  group  of 
states,  the  head  of  the  delegation  of  a  French-speaking  state 
remarked  during  the  Lagos  conference  of  1962:  "We  will  not 
be  dictated  to  by  white  Africans.”6'’  Moreover,  the  existence 
of  two  apparently  competitive  movements  within  Africa  also 
militates  against  the  effectiveness  of  a  Joint  African  en¬ 
deavor.  "The  intensive  Egyptian  effort  to  promote  Islam  as 
an  Instrument  for  projecting  Arab  Influence  In  Africa  con¬ 
flicts  sharply  with  the  Ghanaian  advocacy  of  a  traditionally 
all-black  Pan-Africanism."66 

The  preceding  historical  account  of  African  and  Aslan 
countries'  attempts  at  co-operation  was  limited  to  their  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  governmental  level.  A  word  must  be  added  about 

65Ibld. ,  p.  A32. 

66Kloman,  Orbls.  VI  (Winter,  1963),  589. 

^"Monrovlans  Muddle  Through,"  Economist.  February  1. 
1962,  p.  431. 

68Kloman,  Orbls.  VI  (Winter,  1963),  581. 
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analogous  attempts  In  which  the  participants  were  non- 
official  groups  representing  these  countries,  since  in  most 
Asian  and  African  countries  such  groups  are,  in  varying  de¬ 
grees,  arms  of  the  states  under  which  they  exist. 

The  first  non-governmental  conference  of  this  type 
was  the  Conference  on  the  Defense  of  Nationalities  and  Sub¬ 
ject  Races  whloh  met  in  London  from  June  28  to  30,  1910. 
This  conference,  of  which  only  scanty  records  are  available, 
seems  to  have  been  limited  in  its  purpose  to  an  appeal  for 
a  more  humane  treatment  of  colonial  peoples.  It  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  that  "utmost  care  should  be  taken  not  only 
to  prohibit  slave-trading  and  slavery,  but  that  no  system  of 
forced,  indentured,  or  contraot  labour  should  be  permitted 
whereby  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  exploited  for  the  eoo- 


It  was  not  until  1926,  however,  that  Asia  claimed 
a  right  to  express  its  views  on  international  problems.  In 
August  of  that  year,  an  International  Conference  for  Peace 
was  held  at  Biervllle,  Prance,  under  the  auspices  of  French 
and  German  organizations.  The  Asian  delegates  to  the  confer¬ 
ence  grouped  themselves  into  an  "Asian  delegation"  and  sub¬ 
mitted  their  views  to  the  conference  in  a  Joint  memorandum.70 

By  194?,  Asia  was  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  land 
of  independent  nations.  An  Asian  conference  finally  became 
possible  in  Asia.  Such  an  event  took  place  when  an  Aslan 

69The  Times  (London),  June  29,  1910. 
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Halations  Conference  was  held  in  New  Delhi  in  March-April, 
1947,  under  the  auspioes  of  the  Indian  Council  of  World 
Affairs  in  order  to  consider  such  problems  as  national  move¬ 
ments  for  freedom,  racial  problems,  oolonlal  economy,  indus¬ 
trial  development,  inter-Aslan  migration,  the  status  of  women, 
and  cultural  co-operation.  For  the  purposes  of  this  oonfer- 
enoe,  the  term  "Aslan”  was  interpreted  broadly  enough  to 
include  all  Asian  countries.  Including  the  Soviet  Republics 
of  Central  Asia.71  By  the  time  the  conference  was  held, 

Aslan  national  movements  were  well  developed  and  somewhat 
co-ordinated.  The  Asian  Relations  Conference  demonstrated 
the  willingness  of  Asian  leaders  to  lend  their  support  to 
each  other's  causes.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference 
demonstrated  that  “whenever  any  colonial  power  would  attempt 
to  re-establish  its  power  in  an  Asian  oountry  it  would  have 
to  contend  not  only  with  the  freedom  movement  of  the  oountry 
concerned,  but  with  a  hostile  public  opinion  of  the  whole 
of  Asla."7^  This,  perhaps,  was  what  Nehru  aimed  for  when 
he  advooated  the  holding  of  such  a  conference  in  a  speech 
he  gave  on  August  22,  1946.  In  his  speech,  Nehru  said  that 
such  a  conference  would  cause  no  revolutionary  changes  in 
Asia,  but  it  would  make  the  people  of  Asia  "think  in  terms 
of  closer  co-operation  with  each  other. "73 

71A.  Appadorai,  The  Bandung  Conference  (New  Delhi: 

The  Indian  Counoll  of  World  Affairs,  1955),  p.  1.  Also,  Poplal, 
p.  4. 
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The  most  ambitious  attempt  to  express  solidarity 
among  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  was  made  in  1957  when 
an  Afro-Aslan  Peoples  Solidarity  Conference  was  held  in 
Cairo.  The  most  significant  achievement  of  the  conference 
was  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  organization  called  the 
Asian-Afrioan  Peoples  Solidarity  Counoll,  with  permanent 
headquarters  in  Cairo.  An  example  of  the  Council's  work 
was  the  designation  of  March  30  as  Algeria  Day,  during  which 
Aslans  and  Africans  were  called  upon  to  support  Algerian 
independence  morally  and  materially. ^ 

After  1958,  such  non-offlolal  efforts  took  the  form 
of  All-Afrloa  Peoples  Conferences  aiming  at  promoting  co¬ 
operation  among  African  national  movements.  In  1958,  Accra 
was  the  scene  of  the  first  of  these  conferences  during  which 
a  split  became  evident  which  paralleled  the  cleavage  on  the 
governmental  level.  The  sub-Saharan  French-speaking  countries 
were  not  represented  except  by  dissident  factions.7^ 

The  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  then,  have  been 
engaged  in  a  persistent  and  an  extensive  effort  to  assert 
themselves  in  international  relations  by  seeking  to  establish 
common  grounds  for  concerted  action.  A  survey  of  this  effort 
at  Afro-Aslan  co-operation  reveals  several  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior.  First,  in  its  initial  stages  it  was  characterized 
by  a  tendenoy  to  become  more  general  both  in  terms  of 

7 '‘The  New  fork  Times.  January  2,  1958. 

?5"Afrloans  in  Congress,”  Economist.  February  20, 

I960,  p.  730. 
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also  characterized  by  the  emergence  of  polltloal  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  the  participants  were  expected  to  meet  before 
they  oould  be  included  in  the  coalition.  After  1955.  two 
major  trends  emerged.  The  first  was  an  increased  and  sep¬ 
arate  African  effort  at  oo-operatlon.  The  second  was  the 
emergence  of  a  schism  within  the  Afrloan  segment  of  the 


The  non-governmental  Asian  and  African  attempts  at 
solidarity  also  underwent  an  evolution  whioh  closely  resem¬ 
bled  similar  efforts  on  the  governmental  level.  The  parallel 
is  most  dearly  seen  in  the  shift  of  the  scene  of  activity 
to  Africa,  and  in  the  emergence  of  a  split  within  the  ranks 

The  analysis  further  shows  that  although  Afro-Asian 
conferences  have  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bandung 
Conference,  expressed  an  interest  in  the  international  sit¬ 
uation  in  general,  their  work  clearly  demonstrates  a  con¬ 
centration  on  problems  direotly  relevant  to  Afro-Asia.  The 
preoccupation  with  the  problems  of  colonialism  and  racialism 

Finally,  it  was  evident  that  Afro-Asian  states  at- 

ment  of  Afro-Asian  intercourse.  While  the  need  for  continuous 
consultation  among  them  was  generally  recognized,  suggestions 


of  permane 
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could  not  gain  sufficient  support,  and  contacts  among  Afro- 
Aslan  representatives  at  the  United  Nations  were  thought  to 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

In  19^7,  Afro-Aslan  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
began  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  matters 
coming  before  the  International  organization.  This  form 
of  consultation  continues  today.  How  successful  has  this 
effort  been  at  sustaining  and  enhanslng  Afro-Aslan  soli¬ 
darity?  What  has  It  accomplished  for  Afro-Asla?  These  and 
related  questions  will  be  the  theme  of  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER 


THE  EXISTENCE  OP  THE  GROUP 
The  purpose  of  this  chapter  Is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Afro-Aslan  members  of  the  General  Assembly  constitute 
political  alignment.1  First  It  is  necessary  to  define  the 
problem  and  to  state  and  Justify  the  criteria  on  the  basis 
of  which  a  Judgment  will  be  made.  Before  the  existence  of 
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yield  different  results.  First,  political  augments  have 
been  viewed  as  groupings  whose  existence  can  be  postulated 
or  Inferred  from  the  existence  of  oertaln  common  conditions 
like  geographical  propinquity,  Ideology,  religion,  form  of 
government,  etc.  Second,  polltloal  alignments  have  been 
Identified  on  the  basis  of  caucusing  activity.  Third,  they 
have  been  Identified  on  the  basis  of  voting  agreement. 

None  of  these  methods  of  Identifying  political  align¬ 
ments  Is  sufficiently  reliable  when  used  alone.  Common 
characteristics  of  states  do  not  necessarily  Indicate  group 
behavior.  Some  of  these  characteristics  may  be  either  ir¬ 
relevant  or  unequally  relevant  to  the  polltloal  behavior  of 
different  states.  Although  it  Is  obviously  true  that  there 
exists  in  the  Assembly  a  group  of  Moslem  states,  for  example, 
it  would  be  going  beyond  what  the  evidence  warrants  to  assert 
that  a  common  tie  such  as  religion  "doubtless  provide  g  a 
sense  of  cohesion  In  particular  Issues."3 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  their  relevance,  the 
common  characteristics  of  states  are  unreliable  indicators 
of  group  behavior  beoause  they  are  not  always  susceptible  of 
objective  determination.  The  geographical  location  of  a 
state,  for  example,  may  be  viewed  as  one  of  its  more  easily 
ascertained  characteristics.  But  in  some  cases  a  deter¬ 
mination  Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  state  may  chose 
to  view  Its  geography  differently  than  the  map  or  the 


3Thomas  Hovet,  Jr 
Ions  (Cambridge:  Harvari 
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reglon-deflner  would  indicate.  Is  Turkey,  for  example,  a 
Near  Eastern  or  a  European  power?  Its  reoent  political 
behavior  certainly  cannot  be  explained  without  reference  to 
the  faot  that  it  has  considered  Itself  and  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  others  "sometimes. . .as  part  of  the  Middle  East, 
sometimes  as  part  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  sometimes  even  as 


part  of  Western  Europe."4 

The  exclusion  of  several  Asian  and  African  states 
from  Afro-Asian  conferences,  mentioned  in  the  previous  chap¬ 
ter,  and  from  participation  in  the  caucusing  activities  of 
the  Afro-Asian  group  in  the  United  Nations,  further  indicates 
the  unreliability  of  using  the  common  characteristics  of 
states  as  indicators  of  group  affiliation.  A  state  may  have 
many  ties  in  common  with  other  states  without  considering 
itself  or  being  considered  affiliated  with  them  in  a  polit¬ 
ical  alignment. 


Caucusing— the  seoond  method  which  has  been  used  for 
determining  the  political  affiliations  of  states—indlcates 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  participating  states  for  concerted 
political  endeavor.  But  that  is  all  it  indicates.  Whether 
or  not  caucusing  states  do  in  faot  represent  a  distinct  po¬ 
litical  alignment  cannot  be  assumed  from  their  caucusing 
activities. 
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Indicate  group  behavior.  Voting  agreement,  for  example,  may 
result  from  the  faot  that  the  Issues  voted  upon  are  not  con¬ 
troversial.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Ignores  the  psychological 
commitments  of  states.  A  state  which  thinks  of  Itself  as  a 
member  of  a  certain  political  faction  but  Is  unable  to  accept 
Its  position  frequently  enough.  Is  excluded  although  It  might 
have  agreed  less  frequently  If  it  did  not  consider  Itself  to 
be  a  member.  Voting  agreement  alone,  then,  disregards  a  fac¬ 
tor  which  often  conditions  the  political  behavior  of  states. 

The  position  taken  here  Is  that  a  number  of  states 
qualify  as  a  political  alignment  when  they  meet  a  subjective 
and  an  objective  condition  of  affiliation.  The  subjective 
condition  is  met  when  the  states  concerned  make  a  conscious 
effort  to  act  In  conoert.  The  objective  requirement  Is  ful¬ 
filled  when  In  faot  they  do  so  to  a  degree  where  they  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  members.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  discussion  will  show  that  the  Afro-Asian  group  meets 
these  qualifications. 

Consultation  among  representatives  of  like-minded 
states  Is  Implicit  In  International  parliamentary  diplomacy. 
In  a  body  like  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  where 
success  and  failure  are  measured  according  to  the  ability 
to  secure  enough  favorable  votes  for  the  measures  states 
advocate,  consultation  prior  to  meetings  can  be  very  Impor¬ 
tant.  It  gives  Interested  states  the  opportunity  to  expound 
their  views  with  the  hopeful  Intention  of  securing  support 
for  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  greater  freedom  than  is  usually 


found  In  plenary  meetings.  More  Important,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  that  such  consultation  acquaints  Interested  states  with 
the  objections  sympathetic  members  might  have  to  their  pro¬ 
posed  course  of  aotlon.  A  knowledge  of  such  possible  objec¬ 
tions,  If  known  sufficiently  In  advance,  can  be  beneficial 
In  three  Important  ways.  First,  It  gives  an  Interested  state 

ond,  it  gives  It  the  time  to  readjust  Its  tactics  to  the  sit- 
■  -Urn,  for  b,  „  th< 

aspects  of  Its  proposals.  Third,  It  gives  It  the  time  to 
seek,  through  the  home  government,  a  change  In  Instructions 
to  other  delegations.  Under  the  circumstances  found  In  the 
operation  of  the  Assembly,  it  Is  important  for  states  to  know 
who  is  Willing  to  support  them,  how  far  this  support  will  go, 
and  to  have  time  for  an  effort  to  seek  Its  Increase. 

For  these  reasons,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  on  sev- 

““ 

states  should  consult  with  eaoh  other  and  engage  in  Joint 
action  in  the  United  Nations.5  Afro-Asian  delegates  to  the 
United  Nations  did  not  wait  to  be  instructed  by  their  gov¬ 
ernments  to  do  so.  The  first  known  occasion  for  a  meeting 
of  Afro-Aslan  delegates  held  for  the  purpose  of  co-ordinating 
policy  took  place  almost  two  years  before  consultation  and 
J°lnt  aotlon  were  first  urged  by  the  New  Delhi  Conference 
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of  1949.  This  first  meeting  of  what  was 
Arab-Aslan  group  was  planned  during  a  discussion  between 
Mohammad  Fadhll  Jamali,  the  Iraqi  delegate,  and  the  late 
Asaf  All,  the  Indian  ambassador.  The  meeting,  which  was 
held  In  the  spring  of  1947,  was  called  by  ambassador  All 
"to  unify  the  policy  of  the  group  on  the  question  of  Pal¬ 
estine  In  the  United  Nations."6 

From  that  first  meeting  until  shortly  after  the  Ban¬ 
dung  Conference  of  1955,  similar  meetings  continued  to  be 
held  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  The  group  held  meetings  to  unify 
the  views  of  its  members  on  such  problems  as  Libya  (1949), 
Korea  (1950),  and  Tunisia  (1951).7 

During  this  initial  phase  in  the  life  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  group.  Its  caucusing  activity  was  limited  In  two  ways. 

seek  to  deal  with  all  or  even  most  of  the  Items  on  the  As¬ 
sembly’s  agenda.  Second,  Its  membership  was  neither  clearly 
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The  group's  attempt  to  act  as  a  mediator  In  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict)  for  example,  resulted  in  the  exclusion  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  it  of  the  above  mentioned  states  which  were  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  armed  conflict.  Instead  of  caucusing  with 
other  Afro-Asian  states,  they  caucused  with  the  group  of 
sixteen  members  which  were  then  fighting  in  Korea. 

These  two  limitations  on  the  caucusing  aotivlty  of 
the  African  and  Aslan  states,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  were 
the  same  limitations  which  during  that  same  period  character¬ 
ized  governmental  Afro-Asian  conferences.  Prior  to  the  Ban¬ 
dung  Conference,  as  it  was  said  in  Chapter  I,  such  conferences 
either  limited  themselves  to  dealing  with  only  one  or  a  few 
questions,  or  participation  in  them  was  less  than  general. 

The  Bandung  Conference  ended  these  limitations  on  Afro-Asian 
consultation  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  United  Nations.' 

Beginning  with  the  tenth  session  (1955),  the  Afro- 
Asian  group  expanded  its  caucusing  activity  in  three  ways. 
Pirst,  participation  became  more  general.  States  whloh  until 
then  participated  only  occasionally  became  regular  members. 
Second,  it  began  to  meet  on  a  regular,  instead  of  on  an  ad 

Meetings  of  the  Afro-Asian  group  are  designed  to 
harmonize  views  within  the  limits  imposed  by  Instructions 
from  home  governments  and  not  to  reaoh  binding  agreements. 
Votes  are  occasionally  taken  but  they  are  not  binding.  The 

9Ibld. 


frequency  of  meetings  depends 


of  the  Issues  on  the  Assembly's  agenda,  but  they  sometimes 

matched  by  any  other  caucusing  group.  The  meetings  may  last 
for  or  exceed  two  hours.  They  are  somewhat  informal,  and 
the  chairmanship  rotates  monthly  among  the  members.  The 
agenda  Is  planned  by  sin  agenda  oommlttee,  but  a  state  may 

kept,  but  delegations  often  report  to  their  governments  on 
Important  business.10 

The  Afro-Aslan  group  Is  one  of  the  most  active  cau¬ 
cusing  groups  In  the  United  Nations.  A  study  of  such  groups 
shows  that,  if  sub-divisions  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group  like 

ranks  a  dose  second  among  six  groups  In  Its  proximity  to  ' 
an  Ideal  caucusing  group.  This  determination — based  on  twelve 
criteria  of  caucusing  behavior  such  as  frequency,  formality, 
and  length  of  meetings,  voting,  preparation  of  an  agenda, 

vigorously  than  the  Afro-Aslan  group.11 

Caucusing  Afro-Aslan  states  were  apparently  convinced. 


10This  description  of  meetings  is  mostly  based  on  the 
participants'  own  responses,  reported  in  Jack  Ernest  Vincent, 
The  Caucuslnr  ■  f_th.  United  ce.-:--Au  Examination  of 

Their  Attitudes  Toward  the  Organization. ("Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 

versity:  Social  Studies  Series,"  No.  12i  Stillwater,  Okla¬ 
homa:  Oklahoma  State  University  Press,  n.  d.),  pp.  23-31. 

Also  see  Hovet,  pp.  78-84  and  Robert  E.  Riggs,  Politics  in  the 
United  Nations:  A  Study  of  U.  S.  Influence  (Urbana:  Unlver- 
slty  of  Illinois  Press,  1958),  P-  22. 

'Vincent,  pp.  21-31,  especially  Table  6,  p.  31. 


before  the  group 


ibllized  and  enlarged,  that 


activities  were  beneficial  not  only  to  themselves  but  also  to 
the  United  Nations.  Ambassador  Zelneddin  of  Syria  expressed 
this  attitude  In  a  speech  during  the  eighth  session  (1953) 
when  he  said:  ”My  country  fully  supports  the  Aslan-Afrloan 
group  as  a  beneficial  force  In  the  United  Nations,  and  con¬ 
stantly  seeks  to  align  Its  policy  with  that  of  the  other 
members  In  a  common  endeavour."*2  The  ability  of  the  group 
to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  particular  Items,  as  In  the 
case  of  Libya  In  1949,  soon  began  to  Impress  non-participating 
Afro-Aslan  states,  and  they  began  to  participate  more  frequent¬ 
ly.  Even  China,  which  was  explicitly  refused  participation 
In  Afro-Aslan  conferences— as  In  the  Baguio  Conference  men- 

group's  meetings,  requested  that  It  be  kept  informed  of  Afro- 
Aslan  views  on  various  matters.13  By  1958,  the  Bolivian  rep¬ 
resentative  In  the  Assembly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Afro-Aslan  group  had  mastered  the  art  of  caucusing  so  well 
that  the  Latin  American  countries — which  he  said  originated 
the  Idea  of  intercontinental  solidarity  In  modern  times — 

"are  now  lagging  behind  the  backward  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa." 1,4  By  seeking  to  resolve  by  Joint  effort  the  prob- 

ually  and  separately,"  he  continued,  they  are  "pointing  out 


1953,  P.  149. 
1958-1959,  P.  28?. 
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to  their 


It  Is  clear,  then,  that  the  Afro-Asian  states  possess 
the  desire  to  discover  and  to  enlarge  consensus  among  them, 
and  that  they  make  a  conscious  effort  to  fulfill  this  desire. 
By  so  doing,  they  meet  the  subjective  requirement  of  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation.  The  subsequent  analysis  will  show  that 
during  the  1952-1960  period  under  study  they  did  In  fact  act 
as  a  distinct  grouping  on  objective  grounds.  It  will  be 
shown  that  they  consistently  possessed  a  degree  of  solidarity 
not  characteristic  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Before  this  analysis  is  continued,  a  word  must  be 
said  about  the  degree  of  agreement  which  must  exist  among  a 
number  of  states  before  they  could  be  said  to  constitute  a 
distinct  political  alignment.  Two  points  can  be  made  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter,  the  validity  of  whloh  seems  to  be  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  First,  there  Is  no  particular  level  of 
agreement  whloh  is  clearly  and  objectively  superior  as  an 
Indicator  of  group  behavior.  Ninety  per  cent  agreement  is 
a  more  demanding  test  of  solidarity  than  80JC,  but  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  It  Is  more  accurate.  Second,  an 
absolute  level  of  agreement  may  be  a  meaningless  test  of  group 
behavior.  For  example,  do  a  number  of  states  which  agree  70% 
of  the  time  constitute  a  voting  alignment?  The  position  taken 

15 Ibid. 
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prevailing  among  other  states.  The  states  which  have  the 
70*  level  of  agreement  are  a  political  alignment— on  the 
basis  of  votes— If  agreement  among  the  rest  of  the  states 
is  a  rare  occurence.  If  70*  Is  the  level  of  agreement  found 
throughout  the  organ  studied,  then  It  does  not  Indicate 
group  behavior.  The  necessary  level  of  agreement,  then,  must 
not  only  Indicate  solidarity  among  a  group  of  states,  but  It 
should  also  distinguish  them  from  the  Assembly  as  a  whole. 
Keeping  this  position  In  mind,  let  us  see  If  the  Afro-Aslan 
group  possesses  the  voting  agreement  necessary  for  meeting 
the  objective  requirement  of  political  alignment. 

Calculated  by  using  Bice's  Index  of  cohesion- 
explained  briefly  in  the  Note  on  Method  found  Immediately 
after  the  text  of  this  study— the  graphs  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter  show  the  over-all  cohesion  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group  In 
comparison  with  the  cohesion  of  the  General  Assembly  as  a 
whole,  for  each  of  the  regular  sessions  studied  (Sessions  VII 
through  XV),  and  for  the  1952-1960  period  as  a  whole.  The 
i  cohesion  of  all  non-Soviet  b 
the  Afro-As 


group  Is  consistently  far 
General  Assembly.  Furthermore,  the 
shown  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 


graphs  also  show  thi 
As  the  graphs  show, 
more  cohesive  than  1 
Afro-Aslan  cohesion 
Assembly  even  when  the  frequently  dissenting  Soviet  group  1 
exoluded.  The  Afro-Aslan  group  has  a  larger  number  of  vote 
In  the  high  cohesion  segment  of  the  scale,  and  a  smaller  nu 
ber  of  votes  In  the  lower  cohesion  area  than  either  the 
Assembly  as  a  whole  or  the  Assembly  minus  the  Soviet  group. 
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■  Total  Assembly 
B  Non-Soviet  members 


Fig.  4. -Comparative  oohesion:  Session  X 
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■  Total  Assembly 


Pig.  5. -Comparative  cohesion:  Session  XI 
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■  Total  Assembly 
fl Non-Soviet  members 


Fig.  9. -Comparative  cohesion:  Session  XV 
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■  Total  Assembly 
B Non-Soviet  members 
/.  Afro-Asian  group 


Fig.  10. -Comparative  cohesion:  all  sessions 


CHAPTER  III 


COHESIVENESS  OF  THE  CROUP 

The  Afro-Asian  group  in  the  United  Nations  oonslsts 
of  member  states  whose  political,  ethnic,  social,  religious, 
cultural,  and  economic  characteristics  vary,  and  in  several 
instances  vary  sharply.  This  statement  may  not  be  equally 
true  of  the  several  smaller  subgroups  of  whioh  the  coalition 


demonstrable  fact.  The  cementing  element  in  the  coalition, 
as  the  case  is  in  most  political  alignments,  must  then  be 
sought  in  the  constituent  members’  belief  in  the  existence 
of  significant  shared  interests  among  them.  The  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  Interests  is  generally  apparent  in  the 
utterances  of  the  leaders  and  representatives  of  the  affili¬ 
ated  states.  In  a  typical  statement,  made  on  July  29,  1958, 
.terated  what  many  other  African  and  Asian 
.d  before  him  and  since  when  he  told  a  meeting 
1  group  in  the  United  Nations: 
not^bound  by  any  formal  rules,  but  we  are 
banding  of  many  of  the  problem 


Kwame  Nkrumah 
leaders  often 
of  the  Afro-As 

Our  group 
linked  tog 


All  0 
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laid  down  at  the  Bandung  Conference  of  1954  [slq|  .2 
To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  coalition,  then, 
one  must  Investigate  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  these  shared 
Interests  as  the  members  of  the  group  see  them. 

The  present  chapter's  contribution  toward  this  under¬ 
standing  oonsists  of  a  determination  of  the  extent  of  the 
group's  shared  attitudes  on  the  numerous  questions  which  were 
dealt  with  by  the  General  Assembly  during  the  period  under 
study.  This  analysis  Is  based  on  the  352  non-unanimous  roll- 
call  votes  taken  during  that  period.  For  the  purpose  of 
analysis,  these  votes  were  classified  into  the  following 
major  categories  of  Issues:  racial,  colonial,  oold  war, 
general  political,  procedural,  and  agenda.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  predominant  features  of 
the  resolutions  voted  upon.  In  some  oases,  the  task  of 
classifying  a  resolution  was  an  easy  one.  The  issue  Involved 
was  clear.  In  other  cases,  more  than  one  type  of  issue  could 

importance  of  the  points  Involved,  and  the  vote  was  placed 

relevant.  In  the  case  of  several  votes,  the  vote  was  assigned 

Afro-Aslan  states  on  these  various  types  of  questions. 

2Ghana  Information  Service,  Ghana  at  the  United  Ma- 
tlons  (Accra:  October,  1958),  p.  23.  Emphasis  added. 

Conference  met  In  April,  1955. 
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osted  in  the  first  chapter,  the 
and  practice  of  racial  discrimination  have  always  been  among 
the  outstanding  preoccupations  of  Afro-Asian  states.  They 
have  always  found  a  place  for  this  item  on  the  agenda  of 
their  general  conferences  on  both  the  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  levels.  This  attitude  is  understandable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  by  and  large,  most  members  of  the 
group  are  either  considered  or  consider  themselves  as  "colored 
peoples."  In  his  opening  address  to  the  Bandung  Conference, 
for  example,  the  president  of  the  host  country  declared  the 
gathering  to  be  "the  first  international  conference  of  colored 
people  in  the  history  of  mankind. The  Afro-Asian  states' 
constant  concern  with  questions  related  to  the  policy  and 
practioe  of  racialism  is  also  naturally  manifested  in  their 
behavior  in  the  United  Nations.  Since  they  generally  view 
racialism  as  a  violation  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  as 


the  position  that  it  was  within  the  authority  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  deal  with  it.  The  problem  was  first  brought  to  the 
Assembly  by  India  in  1946,  and  it  has  since  returned  to  the 
agenda  in  every  regular  session. 

There  were  33  roll-call  votes  taken  on  racial  issues 

^ Ahmed  Sukarno,  "Speech.”  Vital  Sueeches.  .Tune  1. 

1955,  P.  1250.  - - 

L 

See  Chapter  VII  for  a  discussion  of  Afro-Asian  views 
on  racialism  and  other  questions. 


In  the  General  Assembly  during  the  1952-1960  period—about 
9Af  of  the  total.  All  of  these  votes  reached  the  United 


Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  treatment  of  people  of  Indian 
and  Pakistani  origin  in  that  country.  An  analysis  of  the 
Afro-Aslan  group's  voting  record  on  these  questions  shows 
that  it  consistently  possessed  an  exceedingly  high  degree 
of  solidarity  which,  as  will  be  shown  shortly,  was  not  even 
approximated  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  other  types  of  issues. 
On  all  of  the  33  votes  on  racial  questions  studied,  the 
group’s  index  of  cohesion  exceeded  90.  Actually,  on  32  of 
these  votes  there  was  no  intra-group  opposition,  and  the 


cohesion  was  perfect.  On  one  oooaslon  only,  the  group's 
cohesion  fell  to  96  due  to  an  opposition  position  taken  by 
Japan.  In  contrast,  the  Assembly  as  a  whole  attained  the 


high  cohesion  of  90  or  better  on  only  13  votes  (about  39.3* 
of  the  total).  Figure  11  shows  Afro-Aslan  cohesion  on  racial 
votes,  compared  with  the  cohesion  of  the  Assembly  as  a  whole. 

The  group’s  attitude  toward  racial  questions  can  be 
further  illustrated  by  looking  at  its  members'  record  of 


The  total  number  of  abstention 


votes  cast  by  Afro-Aslan  men 
The  whole  Assembly  cast  363 


Issues  during  the  same  period.  The  Afro-Asian  group's  ab¬ 
stention  vote  amounted  to  only  3.8)8  of  its  total  vote,  while 
all  the  Assembly  members  abstained  15.1*  of  the  time.  The 


6? 


■  Total  Assembly 
B Non-Soviet  members 
Afro-Aslan  group 


.-Comparative  ooheslon:  racial 


two  groups  of  states,  however,  manifested  no  appreciable 
difference  regarding  absenteeism  and  non-voting.  Afro-Aslan 
non-voting  amounted  to  2.5#  of  the  total,  while  the  total 
Assembly  membership  did  not  vote  on  Z.J%  of  the  roll-calls.^ 
On  the  basis  of  the  record,  then,  It  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  that,  on  racial  questions,  the  Afro-Aslan  states 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  solidarity.  Moreover,  their  sol¬ 
idarity  is  based  on  the  actual  presence  of  substantial 
agreement.  Hot  only  Is  Intra-group  disagreement  negligible, 
but  the  percentage  of  cases  when  an  Afro-Aslan  state  evades 
taking  a  definite  position  by  abstaining  or  not  voting  is 
very  small.  In  contrast,  the  rest  of  the  Assembly  members 
are  plagued  by  a  relatively  high  level  of  disagreement  on 
racial  questions.  Moreover,  they  very  often  evade  the  Issue 
by  resorting  to  abstention. 

Colonial  Issues: 

As  in  the  case  of  racial  questions,  the  Afro-Aslan 
states  have  shown  persistent  concern  with  the  affairs  and 
the  future  of  non-self -governing  territories  on  their  con¬ 
tinents.  The  historical  survey  of  Afro-Asian  co-operation 
presented  In  Chapter  I  indicated  that  the  first  expression 
of  solidarity  among  Asian  and  African  peoples  took  the  form 
of  a  plea  on  behalf  of  colonial  peoples  at  the  1926  Blervllle 

'’The  rate  of  abstention  and  non-voting  on  racial 
questions  Is  not  affected  to  any  significant  degree  when  the 
Soviet  bloc  members  axe  exoluded.  When  they  are  excluded, 
Assembly  abstentions  total  358  or  17. yf,,  and  non-voting 
amounts  to  56,  or  2. 6)8  of  the  total  votes. 
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Conference.  This  expression  of  concern  continued  to  be  a 
prlnolpal  element  In  all  subsequent  collective  Afro-Aslan 
political  endeavors. 

This  constant  concern  with  the  oolonlal  problem  may 
be  traced  to  three  main  factors.  First,  almost  all  the 
Afro-Aslan  states  have  simultaneously  shared  the  experience 
of  colonial  rule.  When  European  empires  in  Asia  and  Africa 
began  to  give  way  to  Independence,  the  process  was  relatively 
swift.  Consequently,  the  newly  Independent  states  have  not 
had  time  to  forget  their  oolonlal  experience,  and  their 
psychological  bond  with  areas  still  under  colonialism  has 
not  yet  begun  to  weaken. 

A  second  reason  for  the  Afro-Aslan  states'  particular 
concern  with  colonialism  is  that  Afro-Aslan  leaders  tend  to 
consider  the  existence  of  colonialism  anywhere  on  their  con¬ 
tinents  as  a  potential  threat  to  their  own  countries'  Inde¬ 
pendence.  "We  are  aware  that  as  long  as  all  Africa  Is  not 
free,  Guinea  will  feel  threatened,”^  said  Sdkou  Tours'. 
"Ghana's  independence  was  meaningless  unless  it  was  linked 
up  with  the  total  liberation  of  the  Afrloan  Continent,”^  con¬ 
curred  Kwame  Nkrumah.  This  feeling  that  Afro-Asla  cannot 
live  half -slave  half -free,  gave  the  leaders  of  independent 
Aslan  and  Afrloan  states  a  more  concrete  justification  for 
diverting  some  of  their  energies  and  resources  to  their 

Paul  E.  Sigmund,  Jr.  (ed.).  The  Ideologies  of  the 
Developing  Nations  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Praeger,  1963) , 
p.  157. 

?GAOR.  Session  XX,  Part  I,  1956,  p.  24. 
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an  after  it  lost  J 
i  countries.  The  fight  agair 
opinion,  entangled  with  thel 


Involvement  In  the  colonial  qm 
direct  relevance  to  their  own  < 
colonialism  became, 
own  national  lntere; 

The  third  factor  which  tends  to  augment  the  Interest 
of  Afro-Aslan  states  in  the  colonial  question  is  that  Afro- 
Asian  leaders  often  view  colonialism  as  a  master-problem, 
the  existence  of  whioh  Inevitably  gives  rise  to  other  prob¬ 
lems  detrimental  to  International  peace  and  seourity,  in¬ 
cluding  their  own.  Speaking  to  the  Bandung  Conference, 
the  Indonesian  prime  minister  and  the  president  of  the 
conference  blamed  colonialism  for  being  a  major  cause  of 
tension  in  the  world.  Ghana's  foreign  minister,  Ako  Adjel, 
went  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  colonialism  "all  the  troubles 
which  afflict  mankind  in  our  age."9  The  question  of  whether 
or  not  Afro-Aslan  leaders  tend  to  exaggerate  the  role  of 
colonialism  as  a  contributing  factor  in  world  tensions  is 
irrelevant  to  the  question  of  how  much  importance  they  attach 
to  it.  The  fact  is  that  they  do  consider  it  to  be  of  major 
significance  in  international  relations. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has  consistently 
afforded  the  Asian  and  African  states  ample  opportunity  to 
express  themselves  on  colonial  matters.  There  were  more  roll- 
oall  votes  taken  on  colonial  affairs  during  the  period  with 

i.  nal 


Afro-Asian  solidarity  to  date.  As  it  was  said  in  Chapter  I, 
attaining  a  unanimous  resolution  on  colonialism  was  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  with  which  the  conference  was  faced. 
A  similar  statement  can  be  made  about  the  Afro-Asian  states' 
performance  within  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The 
record  shows  that,  although  a  considerable  degree  of  solidar¬ 
ity  may  be  expected  on  oolonlal  problems,  it  cannot  be  taken 
for  granted. 

Analysis  of  the  96  reoorded  votes  on  colonial  issues 
reveals  that  on  6l  votes  (63.6*  of  the  total),  the  Afro-Asian 
states  aohleved  the  high  index  of  cohesion  of  90  or  better. 
The  second  largest  number  of  their  votes  (nine  votes)  fell  in 
the  second  highest  cohesion  category  (80-90).  Although  there 
was  enough  disagreement  among  Afro-Asian  states  to  plaoe  some 
of  their  votes  in  the  lower  areas  of  the  ooheslon  scale  the 
preponderant  number  of  their  votes  fell  in  the  higher  cohe¬ 
sion  categories.  Afro-Asian  solidarity  on  colonial  issues 

racial  Issues,  but  it  was  substantial  nevertheless.  Afro- 
Asian  solidarity  on  oolonlal  questions  appears  to  be  even 
more  significant  when  contrasted  with  the  record  of  all  the 
Assembly  members,  who  had  only  18  (or  18. ^S)  of  their  total 
votes  in  the  high  cohesion  segment  of  the  scale.  In  addition 
to  having  considerably  fewer  votes  in  the  90  or  higher  cohe¬ 


sion  category,  the  members  of  the  whole  Assembly  had  a  con¬ 
siderably  larger  number  of  votes  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cohesion  scale  than  did  the  Afro-Asian  states. 
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Although  the  large  majority  of  Afro-Aslan  votes  on 
colonial  disputes  clustered  around  the  high  cohesion  end  of 
the  scale,  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  often  found 
themselves  In  conflict  when  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  definite  position  on  a  specific  oolonial  problem. 

On  25  occasions  (26. 0*  of  the  total),  there  was  sufficient 
disagreement  among  the  group's  members  to  lower  Its  cohe¬ 
sion  below  70.  As  in  the  case  of  high  cohesion,  however, 
the  degree  of  disagreement  among  Afro-Aslan  states  appears 
In  a  different  light  when  contrasted  with  the  record  of  the 
whole  Assembly.  While  more  than  half  of  the  Assembly  votes 
(49  votes,  or  51.0*  of  the  total)  fell  below  40  on  the  cohe¬ 
sion  scale,  only  9  votes  (or  9.4*  of  the  total)  oast  by  Afro- 
Aslan  states  were  In  the  same  low  cohesion  area.  This  higher 
cohesion  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group  remains  when  contrasted  with 
the  cohesion  of  all  the  non-Soviet  members  of  the  Assembly. 
Figure  12  shows  the  relative  cohesion  of  the  three  groups. 

As  in  the  case  of  racial  questions,  the  Afro-Aslan 
states  abstained  less  frequently  on  colonial  Issues  than  the 
Assembly  members,  although  the  difference  between  the  two 

While  the  Afro-Aslan  states  abstained  on  14.1*  of  the  total 
votes,  the  Assembly  members  abstained  on  20.3*  of  all  their 
votes.  Also  as  in  the  case  of  racial  Issues,  there  was  no 
appreciable  difference  between  the  two  groups'  non-voting 
reoords,  although  non-voting  was  somewhat  higher  for  both 
groups  than  It  was  on  raolal  Issues.  While  the  Afro-Aslan 
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whom  possessed  the  capability  to  affeot  the  Afro-Asian  states' 
effort  to  approach  their  chosen  national  goals.  Their  efforts 
to  formulate  and  to  follow  paths  compatible  with  these  goals 
often  seemed  to  be  unduly  burdened,  even  endangered,  by  the 
necessity  of  charting  their  relationships  to  the  superpowers. 
This  factor  tended  to  accentuate  among  the  African  and  Asian 
states  an  aversion  to  the  cold  war  and  a  resentment  toward 
the  ever-present  possibility  of  their  further  involvement  in 
it.  In  addition  to  their  belief  that  the  cold  war  placed 
upon  them  additional  burdens,  the  Afro-Asian  states  tended 
to  view  it  as  a  perpetual  threat  to  their  newly-acquired 
Independence.  An  analysis  of  the  Afro-Asian  states'  voting 
reoord  also  shows  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  exhibit  a 

Roll-call  votes  on  cold  war  issues  taken  during  the 
period  studied  amounted  to  94,  or  26.7*  of  the  total.  On  49 
of  these  votes  (52.1*),  the  Afro-Asian  states  possessed  an 
index  of  cohesion  of  90  or  higher.  In  comparison,  all  the 
Assembly  members  attained  a  similarly  high  index  of  cohesion 
on  only  one  of  their  votes  on  the  same  issues.  While  the 
majority  of  Afro-Asian  votes  were  in  the  90-100  cohesion 
category,  the  bulk  of  Assembly  votes  (59.4*)  fell  below  a 
cohesion  of  70. 

sues  appears  to  be  more  significant  than  it  really  is.  There 
are  two  reasons  for  their  exaggerated  solidarity.  First, 
Afro-Asian  solidarity  on  cold  war  questions  appears  to  be 
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great  In  comparison  to  the  cohesion  of  the  whole  Assembly 
due  to  a  bias  against  the  Assembly  caused  by  the  presence 
of  the  Soviet  bloc  members,  a  group  of  perpetual  dissenters 
on  oold  war  questions.  When  Afro-Aslan  cohesion  is  measured 
against  the  cohesion  of  the  whole  Assembly  minus  the  Soviet 
bloc,  the  Assembly's  cohesion  slightly  surpasses  that  of  the 
Afro-Asia n  group.  Figure  13  illustrates  this  point. 

Second,  the  fact  that  on  most  cold  war  votes  there 
was  a  very  small  degree  of  disagreement  among  the  Afro-Aslan 
states  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  solidarity.  It  will  be  shown  shortly  that  such  a 
conclusion  would  be  unwarranted  by  the  faots.  The  only 
defensible  interpretation  of  the  data  at  this  point  is  to 
note  that  on  a  majority  of  cold  war  votes  there  was  very 
little  disagreement  among  the  group's  members;  and  that  there 
was  considerably  less  disagreement  among  them  than  among  the 
members  of  the  whole  Assembly. 

A  look  at  the  Afro-Aslan  states'  abstention  record 
is  revealing  of  their  attitude  toward  cold  war  issues,  per¬ 
haps  even  more  so  than  their  index  of  cohesion.  The  members 
of  the  group  oast  abstention  votes  totaling  39.2JS  of  their 

stentions  totaled  I8j£  of  all  votes  cast  on  the  same  issues. 

It  is  here  that  the  record  shows  most  clearly  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  general  attitude  on  a  speoifio 
cold  war  issue  very  often  was  resolved  by  a  resort  to 
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on-voting.  More  significantly,  the  group's 
vote  is  indicative  of  more  than  the  fact  that 
Afro-Aslan  states  tried  to  avoid  involvement  in  East-West 
disputes  by  refraining  from  taking  sides  on  specific  matters. 
It  also  indicates  that  the  group’s  solidarity  on  cold  war 
issues  was  made  to  appear  more  significant  than  it  actually 
was.  The  index  of  cohesion  used  in  this  study  is  more  a 
measure  of  disagreement  than  of  agreement  within  a  given 
group.  When  the  rate  of  abstention  is  very  low,  the  extent 
of  disagreement  will  naturally  reflect  accurately  the  degree 
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oohesion  votes  reaohed  45.2*,  compared  with 
39.2*  recorded  for  all  cold  war  votes.  This  extremely  high 
rate  of  abstention  on  hlgh-coheslon  votes  makes  Inescapable 
the  following  conclusion:  The  measure  of  solidarity,  If  it 
may  be  so  called,  which  the  group  demonstrated  on  cold  war 
Issues  Is  attributable,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  a  laok 
of  Intra-group  opposition  rather  than  to  the  existence  of 
substantial  agreement. 

As  In  the  case  of  racial  and  colonial  votes,  no 
significant  difference  was  shown  between  the  Afro-Aslan 

While  Afro-Aslan  states  were  absent  on  2.5*  of  all  their 
votes,  the  corresponding  figure  for  all  Assembly  members 
was  1.5*.  All  non-Soviet  members  were  absent  1.6*  of  the 

General  Political  Questions: 

Under  this  category  of  Issues  are  considered  polit¬ 
ical  disputes  and  situations  in  which  raolal,  colonial,  and 
oold  war  considerations  were  either  absent  or  of  minor  Im¬ 
portance.  The  most  Important  issues  considered  under  this 
heading,  and  on  which  the  great  majority  of  roll-oall  votes 
to  be  analyzed  were  taken,  were  those  arising  from  Palestine's 
partition,  the  post-Independence  crisis  In  the  Congo,  and  the 
Anglo-Frenoh-Israell  invasion  of  Egypt  In  1956. 

During  the  1952-1960  period,  there  were  57  roll-oall 
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questions,  which  amount  to  16.2*  of  all  votes  considered  in 
this  study.  The  group's  voting  record  on  these  issues  rep¬ 
resents  a  departure  from  its  record  on  other  issues  so  far 
considered.  For  here  the  group  failed,  for  the  first  time, 
to  attain  the  high  cohesion  of  90  or  better  on  a  majority 
of  its  votes.  This  degree  of  cohesion  was  attained  on  24 
votes,  or  41.9*  of  the  total.  The  rest  of  the  votes  were 
scattered  almost  evenly  all  the  way  down  the  cohesion  scale. 

Afro-Asian  cohesion  on  general  political  questions 
becomes  more  significant  when  contrasted  with  the  cohesion 
of  the  whole  Assembly  and  with  its  non-Soviet  membership. 

The  Assembly's  votes  in  the  90-100  cohesion  oategory  num¬ 
bered  only  5  (8.8*),  and  all  the  non-Soviet  members  had  8 
votes  (14.1*)  in  the  same  cohesion  area.  Not  only  did  the 
Afro-Asian  group  have  more  votes  in  the  high  cohesion  portion 
of  the  scale,  but  it  had  fewer  votes  in  the  low  cohesion  a 
areas.  Figure  14  shows  these  results. 

significant  difference  between  the  Afro-Asian  group  and  the 
whole  Assembly.  While  the  first  group  abstained  on  18. Q* 
of  all  its  votes,  the  latter  group  abstained  20.1*  of  the 
time.  The  non-Soviet  members  of  the  Assembly  abstained  on 
21.0*  of  their  votes.  Similarly,  the  difference  in  their 
record  of  absenteeism  was  negligible.  Afro-Asian  absenteeism 
accounted  for  1.7*  of  all  votes,  while  absenteeism  for  the 
whole  Assembly  and  for  its  non-Soviet  membei 
2.3*,  respectively. 
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Procedural  Questions: 

of  group,  would  make  a  greater  effort  to  enlarge  agreement 
among  Its  members  on  Issues  which  It  considers  Important 
than  on  Issues  which  It  considers  to  be  marginal  to  Its 
objectives.  In  the  case  of  the  less  Important  questions, 
dissent  is  obviously  less  detrimental  to  the  group's  ob¬ 
jectives  and  can  be  more  safely  tolerated.  For  this  reason, 
the  group's  members  may  not  deem  It  wise  to  devote  much 
time  and  effort  to  the  task  of  achieving  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  degree  of  solidarity  on  suoh  matters.  In  the  General 
Assembly,  procedure  has  not  yet  developed  Into  an  effective 
parliamentary  Instrument  of  control  over  the  fate  of  sub¬ 
stantive  matters,  as  It  Is  very  often  used  In  the  more  highly 
developed  national  parliaments  of  many  countries.  This  tend¬ 
ency  partially  explains  the  fact  that,  on  procedural  votes, 
the  Index  of  cohesion  of  both  the  Afro-Aslan  group  and  the 
other  two  groups  Is  considerably  lower  than  on  other  Issues 
and  that  the  rate  of  abstention  Is  quite  high. 

Another  Important  reason  for  the  low  level  of  agree¬ 
ment  Is  the  fact  that  votes  on  procedural  matters  are  usually 
taken  without  allowing  time  for  advanoe  consultation.  Al¬ 
though  the  need  for  a  speedy  decision  on  procedural  matters 
does  not  eliminate  the  possibility  of  consultation— because 
there  always  exists  an  opportunity  for  a  swift  exohange  of 
views  during  a  plenary  meeting— the  opportunity  Is  almost 
always  too  limited  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  and 
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formulating  a  general  attitude. 

In  view  of  these  factors,  It  la  not  surprising  that 

very  high  level  of  disagreement  as  well  as  considerable  non¬ 
agreement  on  procedural  questions. 

During  the  period  under  consideration,  there  were 
35  votes  taken  on  procedural  matters,  about  1Q*  of  the  total. 
As  Figure  15  shows,  the  Afro-Aslan  group  achieved  the  high 
Index  of  cohesion  of  90  or  higher  on  only  5  votes  (14.2*  of 
the  total).  This  Is  by  far  the  lowest  percentage  of  votes 
In  the  high  cohesion  category  for  all  types  of  Issues.  A 
similar  result  was  also  obtained  In  the  case  of  all  the 
Assembly  members.  They  attained  a  similarly  high  cohesion 
on  only  one  vote  (2.9*  of  the  total).  All  the  Assembly 
members  except  the  Soviet  bloc  had  3  votes  (8.6*)  in  the 
90-100  ooheslon  category. 

In  agreement  with  previous  findings  for  the  other 
types  of  Issues,  the  low  cohesion  attained  on  procedural 
questions  was  accompanied  by  a  relatively  high  rate  of  ab¬ 
stention  for  all  three  groups  of  states.  The  Afro-Aslan 
states  abstained  on  28.7*  of  their  total  procedural  votes, 
the  entire  Assembly  abstained  22.2 *  of  the  time,  and  the 
non-Soviet  members  25.2*. 

the  three  groups  regarding  absenteeism.  Afro-Aslan  states 
were  absent  on  3.1*  of  all  their  votes  on  procedural  issues. 
Absenteeism  aooounted  for  2.0*  of  the  votes  of  all  the 
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Agenda  Issues: 

Analysis  of  Afro-Asian  votes  on  questions  dealing 
with  the  adoption  of  items  for  inclusion  in  the  Assembly's 
agenda  yields  the  conclusion  that  its  attitude  toward  such 
items  was  related  to  the  degree  of  agreement  or  disagreement 
which  prevailed  among  its  members  on  the  substantive  issues 
Involved  in  those  items.  The  group  exhibited  a  high  degree 
of  cohesion  when  voting  on  the  inclusion  of  items  dealing 
with  racial  and  oolonlal  questions,  on  which  the  group's  co¬ 
hesion  was  shown  to  be  high.  When  voting  on  the  inclusion 
of  items  dealing  with  oold  war  or  general  political  questions 
where  the  group's  oohesion  was  shown  to  be  considerably  lower 
the  Afro-Asian  states'  lack  of  agreement  was  reflected  in 
their  agenda  votes  also.  This  direct  relationship  between 
cohesion  on  agenda  and  on  substantive  votes  also  holds  in 

Although  this  observation  is  true  for  both  groups, 
its  applicability  is  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative. 

In  other  words  it  is  not  equally  true  in  both  oases.  On 
issues  where  a  relatively  low  oohesion  was  shown,  the  cohe¬ 
sion  of  both  groups  was  lower  in  placing  the  item  on  the 
agenda  than  on  the  substantive  vote.  This  discrepancy  in 

reater  in  the  case  of  the  Afro-Asian 
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e  reasonably  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  both  groups  were  reluctant  to  see  placed  on  the  agenda 
Items  on  which  a  relatively  high  degree  of  intra-group  dis¬ 
agreement  existed.  Furthermore,  It  Indicates  that  the  Afro- 
Asian  states'  reluctance  was  greater  than  that  of  all  the 
Assembly  members. 

This  aspect  of  the  Afro-Asian  states'  voting  behav¬ 
ior  In  the  United  Nations  Indicates  that  although  they  often 

Assembly,  they  did  so  within  limits.  These  limits  seem  to 
be  at  least  partially  set  by  the  degree  of  solidarity  which 
the  group  possessed  on  a  particular  question.  Figure  16 
illustrates  the  relationship  between  cohesion  on  substantive 
issues  and  related  agenda  Items. 

As  In  the  case  of  all  previous  votes  considered,  the 
record  pertaining  to  agenda  votes  reveals  the  existence  of 

sion  and  Its  abstention  vote.  This  relationship  Is  shown  In 
Figure  17. 


In  addition  to  remarks  already  made  in  connection 
with  the  abstention  record  of  the  Afro-Asian  group,  one  more 

period  under  discussion,  there  were  58  votes  (16.5#  of  the 

votes  than  their  oomblned  affirmative  and  negative  votes. 
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only  6  of  these  high-abstention 


The  whole  Assembly  oast  o 
votes,  or  1.756  of  the  total.  The  significance  of  this  find¬ 
ing  lies  only  partially  in  the  extent  of  the  high-abstention 
vote,  and  in  the  disparity  which  existed  between  the  two 
groups  on  this  point.  It  becomes  more  revealing  of  Afro- 
Aslan  voting  behavior  when  the  high-abstention  votes  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  types  of  Issues  on  which  they  were  cast. 

While  racial  Issues  comprised  9.**$  of  all  votes 
studied,  they  accounted  for  only  3.6$  of  all  high-abstention 
votes  (2  of  58  suoh  votes).  Colonial  issues,  on  which  27.3 $ 
of  all  recorded  votes  were  taken,  were  represented  by  18.9$ 
of  the  high-abstention  votes  (11  out  of  58).  In  other  words, 
both  issues  on  which  Afro-Asian  cohesion  was  high,  were 
"under-represented”  in  the  high-abstention  votes.  On  the 

tively  low  were  found  to  be  "over-represented"  by  high- 
abstention  votes.  This  over-representation  was  particularly 
evident  in  the  case  of  cold  war  Issues.  While  such  issues 
comprised  only  26.7$  of  all  votes  studied,  they  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  56.8$  of  the  high-abstention  votes.  Figure  18 
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Conclusions: 

From  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  record,  the 
following  conclusions  concerning  the  cohesiveness  of  the 
Afro-Asian  group  emerge: 

First,  Afro-Aslan  solidarity  varied  so  greatly  from 
one  type  of  Issue  to  another  that  it  Is  meaningless  to  speak 
of  such  solidarity  without  reference  to  a  specific  type  of 
Issue.  Their  solidarity  on  raoial  questions,  for  example, 
was  nearly  perfect.  On  general  political  questions  and  on 
procedural  matters,  Afro-Aslan  solidarity  was  an  occasional 
manifestation  rather  than  a  general  rule  of  behavior. 

Seoond,  In  speaking  of  Afro-Asian  solidarity,  even 
on  a  particular  type  of  Issue,  one  must  take  into  acoount 
not  only  the  degree  of  disagreement  among  Afro-Asian  states, 
but  also  the  extent  of  non-agreement.  Otherwise,  their 
solidarity  would  appear  to  be  deceptively  greater  than  It 
actually  was.  The  cohesiveness  of  the  group  on  cold  war 
issues  Is  a  oase  In  point.  The  extremely  high  rate  of  ab¬ 
stention  on  such  issues  Indicates  that  the  group's  cohesion 
must  be  viewed  largely  as  passive  solidarity  since  it  was 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  a  lack  of  disagreement 
rather  than  on  the  presence  of  actual  agreement. 

Third,  there  was  an  inverse  relationship  between  the 
frequency  of  abstentions  and  the  group's  cohesion  on  all 
types  of  Issues. 

Fourth,  intra-group  agreement  or  disagreement  on 
Items  on  the  Assembly's  agenda  was  directly  related 
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Issues  Involved. 

Fifth,  on  all  Issues  studied,  whether  the  cohesion 
was  high  or  low,  the  Afro-Asian  group's  cohesion  was  appre¬ 
ciably  greater  than  that  shown  by  the  whole  Assembly,  and 
it  was  not  representative  of  conditions  prevailing  In  the 
Assembly  as  a  whole.  With  the  exception  of  cold  war  ques¬ 
tions,  the  Afro-Asian  group's  cohesion  was  still  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  cohesion  of  the  whole  Assembly  when  the 
Soviet  bloc  members  were  excluded.  In  the  case  of  oold  war 
votes,  the  non-communist  members  of  the  Assembly  were  slightly 
more  ooheslve  than  the  Afro-Asian  group. 


In  Figure  19. 
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GROUPS  WITHIN  THE  GROUP: 

CAUCUSING  GROUPS 

No  political  alignment,  regardless  of  how  cohesive 
it  may  be,  is  in  fact  devoid  of  disagreement  on  objectives 
and  methods  of  realizing  them.  Individuals  or  states  af¬ 
filiate  themselves  with  other  individuals  or  states  into 
groups  even  though  they  are  in  less  than  total  agreement 
with  all  other  members.  Although  there  are  no  universally 
accepted  rules  on  the  degree  of  agreement  neoessary  for  the 
existence  of  a  group,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  total  . 
agreement  is  not  a  requirement.  Making  such  a  requirement 
would  undoubtedly  preclude  the  very  existence  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  groups  in  political  life,  national  or  international. 

The  Afro-Aslan  group  is  not  an  exception  on  this 
point.  It  was  shown  in  the  last  chapter  that  disagreement 
ranging  from  negligible  to  substantial  existed  among  its 
members  on  the  various  types  of  issues  with  which  the  Assembly 
was  concerned.  This  disagreement  oan  be  traced  to  either  or 
both  of  the  following  two  sources.  First,  it  oan  be  caused, 
partially  or  totally,  by  dissenting  positions  taken  by  in¬ 
dividual  member  states.  Second,  it  oan  be  caused,  partially 
or  totally,  by  dissenting  positions  taken  by  occasionally 
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clashing  factions.  Agreement  and  disagreement,  therefore, 
may  or  may  not  be  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  group. 

So  far,  this  study  has  dealt  with  the  Afro-Aslan 
group  as  a  whole  without  attempting  to  penetrate  the  outer 
shell  which  contains  It.  This  and  the  following  chapter 
will  go  beyond  the  group's  outer  limits  for  an  analysis  of 
Its  internal  composition  and  behavior.  The  aim  Is  to  show 
that,  like  all  group  polities,  the  politics  of  Afro-Aslan 
states  are  politics  of  coalition.  The  analysis  is  motivated 
by  the  hypothesis  that  no  political  grouping  can  be  found 
whose  basic  units,  whether  they  be  Individuals  or  states, 
are  equally  separated  In  their  attitudes  and  behavior.  In¬ 
stead,  they  cluster  Into  factions  within  which  there  Is 
greater  subjective  and  objective  affinity  than  is  found  be- 


The  coalltion-llke  nature  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group 
will  be  demonstrated  on  the  basis  of  subjective  affiliation 
as  well  as  objective  behavior.  The  present  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  self-ohosen  affiliations  of  the 
group's  members.  The  next  chapter  will  deal  with  groupings 
on  the  basis  of  the  members'  voting  behavior. 

The  problem  of  identifying  factions  within  the  Afro- 
Aslan  group  poses  the  same  problem  encountered  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  concerning  the  existence  of  the  group.  On  what 
criteria  should  the  identification  of  sub-groups  be  based? 

If  we  are  to  decide  their  identity  and  respective  memberships 
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on  the  basis  of  common  characteristics  we  will  be  confronted 
with  the  contradictory  Conclusion  that  they  are— at  one  and 
the  same  time— one  and  several  groups,  depending  on  the 
characteristics  chosen  or  emphasized.  Some  characteristics 
unite  them  all,  like  their  colonial  experience,  lower  level 
of  economic  and  political  development,  and  geographic  pro¬ 
pinquity.  Other 'characteristics,  on  the  other  hand,  tend 
to  suggest  fragmentation.  Such  characteristics  Include 
cultural,  religious,  and  ethnic  differences,  as  well  as  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  level  of  development,  and  the  type  of  colo¬ 
nial  experience.  The  difficulty  will  be  resolved  by  studying 
how  Afro-Asian  states  are  in  fact  clustered  within  the  total 
group,  rather  than  how  they  might  be  expected  to  cluster  on 
the  basis  of  common  characteristics  or  other  possible  grounds 
for  affiliation. 

The  Group's  Internal  Composition 
A  General  View: 

Before  the  dusters  of  states  found  within  the  Afro- 
Aslan  group  are  identified  and  discussed,  changes  In  the 
internal  composition  of  the  group  will  be  traced.  The  object 
of  this  part  of  the  discussion  will  be  to  point  out  changes 
which  have  relevance  to  factlonallst  behavior.  Such  changes 
lnolude  the  emergence  of  political  affiliations  and  loyalties 
among  the  group's  members,  and  fluctuations  in  the  relative 
strength  of  clusters  of  states  so  affiliated. 

The  embryo  of  today's  largest  political  alignment  of 
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membership  in  the  group  by  having  participated  in  the  Bandung 
Conference  a  few  months  earlier. ^  This  new  addition  to  the 
Afro-Aslan  group  did  not  alter  significantly  Its  internal 
composition  or  Its  size  relative  to  that  of  the  total  member¬ 
ship  of  the  General  Assembly.5  It  caused  a  slight  Increase 
in  the  representation  of  the  Commonwealth  members,  and  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  Arab  states.  The  divi¬ 
sion  between  the  Asian  and  African  components  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  and  the  size  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group 
relative  to  the  Assembly  as  a  whole  increased  very  little. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  significant  changes  In 
the  Internal  composition  of  the  group  due  to  changes  In  its 
membership,  however,  does  not  mean  that  it  remained  the  same 
In  other  respects.  The  Internal  structure  of  a  political 
alignment  may  change  regardless  of  whether  or  not  its  member¬ 
ship  changes.  In  the  oase  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group,  the  most 
important  change  was  due  to  political  events  talcing  plaoe 
outside  the  United  Nations  and  not  to  changes  in  its  member¬ 
ship.  In  195b  and  1955.  two  military  alliances  (SEATO  and 
the  Baghdad  Pact)  came  into  being  whose  membership  partially 
consisted  of  states  members  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group.  The 
Involvement  of  Afro-Asian  states  in  these  alliances  introduced 
a  new  affiliation  to  an  outside  faotor.  As  will  be  shown  in 
the  next  chapter,  militarily  allied  Afro-Asian  states  tend  to 
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represent  a  distinct  political  attitude  on  various  types  of 


During  the  five-year  period  which  followed  the  pack¬ 
age  deal  and  the  first  simultaneous  Influx  of  members,  seven 
states  were  admitted  to  membership  of  the  United  Nations, 
all  of  which  were  Afro-Asian  states.®  This  new  addition  to 
the  group's  membership  was  the  beginning  of  a  process  whereby 
the  imbalance  between  Aslan  and  African  representation  in  the 


group  began  to  diminish.  Five  of  the  seven  new  members  were 
African  states,  and  their  admission  caused  the  greatest  change 
in  the  group's  Internal  structure.  The  Arab  sub-group's 
numerical  significance  within  the  group  remained  almost  con¬ 
stant.  The  Commonwealth  contingent  increased  by  almost  3 % 
of  the  total  group,  and  the  Aligned  states'  share  in  the 
coalition's  membership  decreased  by  about  5%.  The  Afro- 
Aslan  group's  contribution  to  the  total  membership  of  the 
General  Assembly  Increased  by  about  5.5^. 


The  most  important  changes  affecting  the  Afro-Asian 
group's  internal  structure  through  a  change  in  its  membership 
took  place  during  the  General  Assembly's  fifteenth  session 
(1960-1961).  During  the  first  part  of  that  session,  seven- 

of  which  except  Cyprus  were  newly  Independent  African  states. 


Sudan,  and  Tunisia.  ’ 


Japan,  Federation  of  Malaya,  Morocco, 


'Cameroun,  Central  African  Bepubllc 
(Brazzaville),  Congo  (Leopoldville),  Cyprus 
Ivory  Coast,  Madagascar,  Mali,  Niger,  Nlgei 
Somalia,  Togo,  and  Upper  Volta. 


Chad,  Congo 
Dahomey,  Gabon, 
i,  Senegal, 
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The  most  obvious  ohange  In  the  group's  internal  composition 
due  to  this  Increase  In  membership  was  the  fact  that  the 
group  ceased,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  be  pre¬ 
dominantly  Asian.  African  representation  In  the  coalition 
Increased  from  about  a  third  to  a  majority  of  the  members. 
The  group's  numerloal  strength  In  the  General  Assembly  also 
registered  an  appreciable  increase.  All  other  subdivisions 
of  the  group  diminished  In  their  numerloal  significance 


As  the  case  was  at  the  time  of  the  package  deal,  one 
of  the  most  important  changes  In  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition's 
internal  structure  at  this  stage  was  only  Indirectly  related 
to  the  increase  In  Its  membership.  This  refers  to  a  new 
division  within  Afro-Aslan  ranks,  a  division  which  followed 
but  was  not  oaused  by  the  increase  In  the  group's  membership 
which  oocured  during  the  fifteenth  session.  This  division 
took  the  form  of  a  spilt  among  the  Afrloan  states  into  two 
separate  factions:  the  Casablanca  and  the  Brazzaville  groups. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  changes  in  the  Internal 

be  made.  First,  the  group's  membership  grew  much  faster 
than  the  General  Assembly  as  a  whole.  While  it  amounted  to 
only  20f  of  the  Assembly  In  1950,  it  reached  in  i960. 

number  of  polltloal  subdivisions  within  it.  Third,  the 
Afrloan  wing  of  the  ooalltiori  began  its  affiliations  with 
the  group  as  a  minor  element  within  It  (B.Jf  of  the  total) 
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and  in  i960  grew  to  be  the  major  partner  (56.8^  of  the  total). 
And  fourth,  not  all  important  changes  in  the  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  group  were  due  to  changes  in  its  membership. 

Now  let  us  look  at  each  of  the  main  subdivisions  of 
the  group  which,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  caucus  separately 
as  well  as  with  the  group  as  a  whole,  might  represent  polit¬ 
ical  factions.  In  the  next  chapter,  we  will  see  if,  on  the 
basis  of  the  voting  record,  they  do  in  faot  represent  varying 
political  attitudes. 

The  Arab  Subgroup: 

The  Arab  members  of  the  United  Nations  have  always 
constituted  an  Important  element  within  the  Afro-Asian  co¬ 
alition.  From  the  creation  of  the  group  until  this  day, 
they  have  shown  a  high  level  of  interaction  with  the  Afro- 
Asian  world,  and  problems  of  particular  oonoern  to  them — 
like  Palestine,  Libya,  Tunisia,  Morocco,  and  Algeria—have 

support  in  Afro-Asian  gatherings. 

The  importance  of  the  Arab  faction  within  the  group 
derives  from  four  main  sources.  First,  the  Arab  states  have 
always  amounted  to  a  sizable  minority  within  the  coalition. 
Until  the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  sub-Sahara  African 
states  to  the  United  Nations  during  the  fifteenth  session 
(1960-1961),  the  Arab  states  comprised  more  than  a  third  of 
the  group's  total  membership.  Even  after  the  influx  of 
African  members  in  i960,  they  still  accounted  for  almost  a 
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fourth  of  all  Its  members,  although  they  oeased 
point  to  be  the  largest  of  the  subgroups.  Figure 
the  changes  In  Arab  numerical  strength  within  the 
lng  the  1952-1960  period. 


The  second  reason  why  the  Arab  states  have  been 
Important  subdivision  within  the  Afro-Asian  coalition  Is 
several  of  them  became  Independent  early  enough  to  be  oh 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  founding  members  of  th 
Afro-Asian  group.  Their  modem  involvement  In  Afro-Asia 
affairs  dates  bacls  to  the  1926  Blerville  Conference  ment 
In  Chapter  I.  Most  movements  Involved  in  a  struggle  for 
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independence,  especially  in  Africa,  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  represented  in  Cairo. 

The  third  cause  of  Arab  importance  in  the  coalition 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  Arab  states  came  to  the  group 
as  an  already  functioning  caucusing  alignment.  Their  claim 
to  the  future  status  of  a  distlnot  subdivision  within  the 
coalition  had  already  been  established  through  their  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Arab  League,  an  exclusively  Arab  organization 
aiming  at  policy  co-ordination.  This  distinct  status  of  the 
Arab  faction  may  be  said  to  have  been  reoognlzed  by  the  rest 
of  the  coalition  when  the  organizers  of  the  Bandung  Confer¬ 
ence  invited  not  only  the  Arab  states  individually,  but  also 
the  Arab  League,  which  participated  as  an  observer.  Although 
it  is  not  definitely  known  to  be  the  case,  the  prior  existence 
of  an  Arab  caucusing  group  possibly  contributed  to  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  Afro-Asian  alignment.  The  first  known  sugges¬ 
tion  to  form  an  Afro-Asian  caucusing  group  was  claimed  by  an 
Arab  statesman  during  the  Bandung  Conference  in  1955.® 

The  fourth  factor  whloh  tends  to  assign  to  the  Arab 
states  an  important  place  in  the  coalition  is  the  fact  that 
they  constitute  a  link  between  Asia  and  Africa.  They,  and 
only  they,  are  literally  Afro-Asians.  The  Arabs'  function  as 
a  link  between  Asia  and  Africa,  although  dictated  by  geogra¬ 
phy,  is  more  than  geographical.  It  is  also  cultural,  for  they 
have  carried  their  "presence"— mainly  through  religion  and 

^Chapter  II,  footnote  6. 
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language — not  only  east  to  Asia  but  also  south  to  sub-Sahara 
Africa. 

Their  role  as  a  link  Is  also  political.  Their  geo¬ 
graphic  position  led  to  their  involvement  In  the  politics  of 


member 


members  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group.  Although,  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  previous  chapter,  there  is  a  general  feeling  among 
Afro-Asian  states  that  the  security  of  their  independence  is 
related  to  the  fortunes  of  other  Afro-Aslan  territories,  this 
has  been  especially  true  of  the  Arab  states.  A  great  deal  of 
their  recent  colonial  history  oan  be  explained  only  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  ooloniallsm  in  Afro-Aslan  lands  other  than  their  own. 
As  President  Nasser  put  it:  "Fate  decreed  that  we  should  be 
at  the  crossroads  of  the  world.  Many  times  we  have  been  the 
channel  for  invasion  and  the  prize  of  adventurers;  and  we  have 
passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes  that  it  is  impossible  to 
analyse  the  underlying  factors  in  the  souls  of  our  people  with¬ 
out  giving  them  due  respect  and  consideration.”9 

It  would  be  a  half-truth,  however,  to  assert  that  Arab 
involvement  in  the  political  fortunes  of  Asia  and  Africa  was 
limited  to  the  type  mentioned  above.  They  were  not  only  the 
subject  of  that  involvement  but  also  its  originator,  although 
these  two  aspects  of  Arab  involvement  are  related.  If  the 
European  empire  builders  needed  to  dominate  Arab  lands  in  order 


(Cairo: 


the  Revolution 
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these  empires.  Foi 
leal  fortunes  of  th 
relevant  to  their  o 
was  a  part  of 
Islamic — and  t 
concluded  that 


'  Independence  required  the  break-up  of 
this  reason,  Arab  oonoern  with  the  pollt- 
ir  continents  has  been  Justified  as  being 
n  security.  After  observing  that  Egypt 
e  worlds— the  Arab,  the  Afrloan,  and  the 
Its  fate  was  related  to  theirs,  Nasser 
e  fundamental  realities  having  a 


may  try. 


profound  bearing  on  c 
cannot  overlook  them  or  avoid  them. 

The  role  of  the  Arab  states  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Afro-Asian  alignment  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  without  a 
reference  to  these  pertinent  considerations  concerning  the 
degree,  type,  and  historical  roots  of  Arab  Involvement  In 
Afro-Asian  affairs. 


The  Cnmmrmwn 


Commonwealth  representation  in  the  Afro-Asian  coali¬ 
tion  began  with  two  founding  members,  India  and  Pakistan. 
Although  the  number  of  Afro-Asian  Commonwealth  members  in¬ 
creased  steadily,  the  increase  was  not  great  enough  to  sub¬ 
stantially  alter  their  proportional  strength  within  the 
group.  After  Increasing  from  the  original  16.7?  of  all  Afro- 
Asian  members  in  1950  to  a  high  of  17.9?  when  Ghana  beoame  a 
United  Nations  member  on  March  8,  1957,  their  representation 
decreased  to  13. 6?  during  the  fifteenth  session.  Figure  22 
shows  the  changes  In  Commonwealth  representation  In  the  group! 

10 Ibid. ,  pp!  56-59.  Direct  quotation  Is  on  p.  59. 
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Pig.  22. -Proportion  of  Commonwealth  members  in 
the  group:  1950-60. 


There  are  two  related  factors  which  deserve  partic¬ 
ular  consideration  in  connection  with  these  states'  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition.  First,  the  fact  that 
they  are  members  of  the  Commonwealth  has  no  neoessary  rela¬ 
tionship  to  their  membership  in  the  Afro-Asian  group.  This 
aspect  of  their  association  with  the  group  differentiates 
them  from  some  of  the  other  subgroups  within  the  coalition. 
In  oontrast  to  the  Arab  subgroup,  for  example,  the  Afro- 
Aslan  members  of  the  Commonwealth  do  not  owe  their  group 
Identity  to  bonds  which  directly  relate  them  to  each  other, 
but  to  a  tie  which  they  all  have  in  common  to  an  external 


British  Crown.  The  dlf fere 


factor,  l.e.,  the 
two  types  of  intra-group  relationships  nay  be  represented  as 
in  Figure  23. 


Fig.  23. -Organizational  relationships  in  the 
Arab  and  Commonwealth  subgroups. 


This  difference  in  the  type  of  relationship  among  the 
members  of  the  subgroups  accounts  for  the  manner  in  whloh  they 
pursue  the  goal  of  policy  co-ordination.  The  Commonwealth 
members  do  so  not  as  an  autonomous  faction  like  the  Arab  sub¬ 
group,  but  as  a  part  of  a  larger  body  which  transcends  their 
identification  with  the  Afro-Aslan  group.  This  body,  of 
course,  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Commonwealth  subgroup  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  most  of  the  others  in  the  coalition  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  organizational  factor  mentioned  above.  The  fact 
that  their,  association  with  each  other  transcends  their  Afro- 
Aslan  identity  results  in  their  involvement  in  matters  which 
may  or  may  not  be  of  any  relevanoe  to  their  role  as  partners 
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In  the  Afro-Asian  coalition. 

It  will  be  shown  In  the  next  chapter  that  although 
the  Afro-Aslan  members  of  the  Commonwealth  may  be  viewed  as 
a  subdivision  of  the  group,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  cau¬ 
cus  separately  from  the  other  members,  they  are  not  a  voting 
subdivision.  This  fact  may  Indicate  that  the  non-Afro- 
Aslan  matters  with  which  they  are  concerned  as  Commonwealth 
members  are  not  considered  by  them  to  be  of  a  relatively 
great  political  significance.  This,  In  faot.  Is  the  case 
as  will  be  shown  when  the  attitudes  of  Afro-Aslan  states  on 
various  issues  and  the  cohesive  and  divisive  factors  within 
their  group  are  dlsoussed.  It  will  be  shown  then  that  the 
Afro-Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth  subordinate  their  non- 
Afro-Asian  commitments  to  what  they  conceive  to  be  their 
Afro-Asian  loyalty  to  a  greater  extent  than  other  subgroups 
which  similarly  confront  the  problem  of  conflicting  alle- 


The  Aligned  Subgroup: 

It  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  one 
of  the  most  important  changes  affecting  the  internal  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  Afro-Asian  group  was  not  related  to  changes  in 
Its  membership,  but  It  was  a  consequence  of  political  devel¬ 
opments  occurring  outside  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  particular  developments  alluded  to  there  were  conflicts 
between  groups  of  states  clustered  around  the  United  States 
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the  emergence  of  military  alllanoes  with  Asian  memberships, 
and  the  resultant  creation  of  additional  conflicting  alle¬ 
giances  within  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition. 

ing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  The  Soviet  Union's  reluc¬ 
tance  to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Iran,  the  international 
complications  of  the  Greek  Civil  War,  the  communist  take¬ 
over  in  Czechoslovakia  and  in  China,  the  perennial  problem 
of  Berlin,  and  violence  in  Southeast  Asia  all  contributed  to 
the  increasing  tension.  Then  the  struggle  was  dangerously 
intensified  by  the  Korean  crisis  and  the  subsequent  outbreak 
of  armed  conflict  there.  This  situation  helped  bring  about 
the  adoption  by  the  United  States  of  the  policy  of  contain¬ 
ment,  designed  to  check  communist  efforts— presumed  or  real— 
to  alter  the  status  quo  in  territories  surrounding  their  land 

The  methods  which  the  United  States  used  to  achieve 
this  containment  included  the  creation  or  the  encouragement 
of  military  alliances  with  and  among  the  threatened  states. 

and  Africa.  These  efforts  were  rewarded  when  Pakistan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Thailand  joined  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO)  in  1954,  and  when  Iran,  Iraq,  Pakistan, 
and  Turkey  became  members  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  in  1955.  By 
1955,  a  group  of  aligned  states  had  been  created  within  the 
Afro-Aslan  group  whloh  accounted  for  25#  of  its  total  mem¬ 


bership. 


to  further  lnvolve- 


group's  most  influen 
to  eventual  decline 
aligned  subgroup  In 


coupled  with  intense  opposition  to 
6  In  military  alliances  by  some  of  the 
lal  members  like  India  and  Egypt,  led 
n  the  numerical  significance  of  the 
lie  coalition.  After  the  initial  rela¬ 


tive  success  in  recruiting  Asian  members,  the  a 
failed  to  add  any  new  members,  and  the  proportion  of  aligned 
states  diminished  as  the  group  as  a  whole  grew.  The  only 
time  when  the  membership  of  the  aligned  subgroup  Increased 
after  its  formation  was  when  Japan— linked  to  the  United 
States  bilaterally  and  prior  to  its  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  was  admitted  into  the  international  organisation  on 
December  18,  1955.  This  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  aligned 
faotion  was  subsequently  cancelled  out  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Iraq  from  the  Baghdad  Pact  after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy 
in  1958.  Changes  in  the  relative  size  of  the  aligned  subgroup 
are  illustrated  in  Figure  24. 

As  far  as  the  characteristics  of  the  aligned  subgroup 

status  as  a  faction  within  the  ooalition.  First,  like  the 
Afro-Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  aligned  states 
pursue  the  problem  of  policy  co-ordination  as  a  part  of  a 
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commitments  to  their  respective  alliance  systems  are  fairly 
strong  and  exert  substantial  Influence  upon  their  behavior 
within  the  Afro-Asian  coalition. 


The 


avllle  Subgrou 


About  a  month  after  the  Influx  of  African  members 
during  the  fifteenth  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Mew  York  Times  reported  that  "there  Is  a  new  United  Nations 
these  days  In  the  glass-and-granite  capital  city  along  the 
East  River,  a  United  Nations  that  Is  Africa-minded,  and  In 
a  numerical  sense  at  least,  Africa-dominated."1^  The  number 
of  Aslan  and  African  states  In  the  United  Nations  increased 
so  rapidly  after  the  deadlock  over  membership  was  resolved 
In  1955  that  a  student  of  the  international  organization 
speculated  on  the  possibility  of  the  Afro-Aslan  states  taking 
over  political  control  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  such  an  ooourenee.13  Another  scholar  watched  their 
numbers  increase  and  hastily  concluded  that  the  Assembly  was 
dominated  by  their  votes.14  A  top  official  In  the  French 
government  was  said  to  have  "privately  described  the  U.'N.  as 
no  more  than  a  band  of  Afro-Asian  brigands."15 

The  exaggeration  of  power  attributed  to  Afro-Asian 


12, 


_ 


^Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  "The  United  Nations  in  Grlsl 
eaallne  Series,  No.  146  (March-Aprll,  1961),  p.  13. 

l4Slgmund,  pi  33. 

15Newsweek,  January  1,  1962,  p.  16. 
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dramatic  asp 


In  1960-61  the  three  UN  offloials  seated  on  the  po¬ 
dium  during  the  debates  of  the  15th  General  Assembly  were: 
R^?B^d°lanS3?Jd’tEeSr^arX"eer'era1'  from  Sweden!  Frederick 
Boland,  president  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  Ireland: 
Andrew Cordler,  executive  assistant  to  the  seoretary- 
wSIii  ^r°m  tbe  United  States.  When  the  16th  General 
Assembiy  met  in  the  spring  of  1962  to  consider  the  problem 
of  Ruanda-Urundi,  these  three  Individuals  had  been  re- 
rla?,ei„by  U.T£ant/rom  Burma,  Hongi  Slim  from  Tunisia,  and 
C.  V.  Narasimhan  from  India. 16 

Ther 


always  strength  In  numbers.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  may  very  well  breed  weakness.  This  may  happen 
when  the  Increase  In  numbers  Is  accompanied  by  a  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  factions  within  the  whole.  The  African  states  are  a 
case  In  point.  New  admissions  during  the  fifteenth  session 
made  the  Afrloan  faction  the  largest  In  the  Assembly  and,  for 
the  first  time,  it  became  the  majority  partner  in  the  Afro- 
Asian  coalition.  But  soon  thereafter,  It  became  apparent 
that  deep  divisions  existed  among  the  Afrioan  states,  divisions 
which  made  the  strength  Implied  in  their  numbers  only  potential 
The  fifteenth  session  had  hardly  begun  when  most  of  the  African 
states  found  themselves  divided  into  two  alignments  with  a 
large  area  of  confliot  separating  them. 

One  of  these  African  alignments  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Brazzaville  group,  and  it  consisted  of  ex-Frenoh  Afrloan 
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on  political  matters  were  limited  to  those  states  which  were 
in  general  agreement  with  the  aims  of  the  particular  confer¬ 
ence.  This  development  paralleled  the  Bandung  Conference's 
experience  six  years  earlier.  It  was  said  in  Chapter  I  that 
participation  in  the  conference  was  limited  to  Afro-Aslan 
states  which  were  in  agreement  with  its  goals. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  the  government  of  Morocco  pro¬ 
posed  a  conference  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  Congo,  it 
sent  invitations  only  to  those  African  states  which  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  general  agreement  with  its  views  on  the  subjec 
although  the  conference's  declared  aim  was  to  find  an  "African 
solution”  to  the  problem.20  The  French-speaking  states  were 
excluded,  and  the  split  among  Afrloa's  independent  states  be- 
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were  Ghana,  Guinea,  Mali,  Moroooo,  and  the  United  Arab  Bepub- 
lic-  These  states  came  to  be  known  as  the  Casablanca  group. 2^ 
At  the  end  of  the  conference  on  January  7,  1961,  an  African 
Charter — also  known  as  the  Casablanca  Charter— was  proclaimed l 
The  Charter  embodied  specific  and  general  principles  to  which 
the  signees  pledged  themselves,  including  the  intention  to 
establish  a  HATO-like  organization  to  co-ordinate  their  poli¬ 
cies  and  Insure  common  defense,  the  determination  to  liberate 
African  territories  still  under  foreign  rule,  and  commitment 
to  a  policy  of  non-alignment.22 

The  states  members  of  the  Casablanca  group  considered 
the  rival  Brazzaville  powers  as  being  too  subservient  to 
France.  ^  This  feeling  was  bluntly  expressed  by  the  Moroccan 
representative  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  during 
debate  on  the  admission  of  Mauritania  to  membership.  The 
Moroccan  delegate,  in  an  obvious  reference  to  the  newly- 
admitted  Frenoh-speaklng  states,  expressed  his  objection  to 
Mauritania's  membership  by  saying:  "Now  France  has  discovered 
the  best  trick  of  the  fifteenth  General  Assembly.  Whenever 
it  wants  to  say  something,  it  does  so  fourteen  times;  if 
Mauritania  is  admitted,  it  will  do  so  fifteen  times.”21*  This 


21Libya,  Ceylon,  and  the  Algerian  Gove: 
were  also  represented,  but  they  were  not  fully 
with  the  conference.  They  did  not  sign  the  Cas 
which  stated  the  group's  objectives.  Tunisia  - 


ablanoa  Charter 
nd  Liberia  de- 


22The  New  fork  Times.  January  8,  1961,  pi  1. 
^Economist.  January  27,  1962,  p.  306. 

21>GA0B,  Session  XV,  Part  II,  I96O-61,  p.  349. 
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mutual  suspicion  of  the  wisdom  and  loyalty  of  the  other  party 
which  characterized  the  relations  between  the  Brazzaville  and 
the  Casablanca  groups  represented  one  of  the  deepest  divisions 
among  the  various  subgroups  of  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition. 

On  the  basis  of  the  affiliations  of  Its  members,  then, 
the  Afro-Aslan  group  consisted  of  several  factions  which  may 
or  may  not  be  found  to  represent  varying  political  views. 

Let  us  now  examine  their  voting  record  in  order  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  these  caucusing  subgroups  correspond  to 
voting  alignments. 


CHAPTER  V 


GROUPS  WITHIN  THE  GROUP: 

VOTING  GROUPS 

If  the  Afro-Aslan  group  subdivides  Into  five  subgroups 
from  a  caucusing  point  of  vle«,  then  we  must  also  see  if  the 
voting  behavior  of  these  subgroups  correlates  with  their  cau¬ 
cusing  activity.  Do  the  members  of  the  total  group  cluster 
in  the  same  manner  when  they  vote  as  when  they  oaucus?  If 


not,  how  do  they  regroup,  and  are  the.  alignments  always  the 
same  or  do  they  vary  from  one  type  of  issue  to  another?  Are 
there  any  states  which  do  not  affiliate  themselves  with  any 
of  the  voting  alignments?  These  and  related  questions  will 
be  the  basis  of  discussion  in  this  chapter. 

Before  these  questions  are  answered,  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  the  method  used  for  the  identification  of  voting 
groups.  The  method  ohosen  for  use  in  this  chapter  works  as 
follows:1  a  calculation  is  made  of  how  often  every  Afro- 
Asian  state  agreed  and  disagreed  with  every  other  Afro-Aslan 
state  on  every  type  of  issue  throughout  the  period  studied. 
The  frequencies  are  then  expressed  in  percentages  in  the  form 


‘This  method  w 
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at  least  $0%  was  deemed  reasonable.  This  out-off  point  for 
separating  members  of  a  voting  duster  from  non-members  it 
must  be  emphasized,  Is  not  halfway  on  the  net  agreement  soale. 

jnt.  Figure  25 


Illustrates  the  degree  of  agreement  requlr 
In  a  voting  duster. 


The  shaded  area  represents  the  extent  of  agreemei 
which  must  exist  among  several  states  to  qualify  them  as 
voting  duster.  The  "limit"  line  at  the  extreme  left  of 
shaded  area  separates  the  members  of  a  voting  duster  frc 
other  members  of  the  total  Afro-Aslan  group. 

This  method  of  Identifying  dusters  has  two  main 
vantages  which  Justify  it.  First,  it  does  not  presuppose 
existence  of  any  particular  voting  dusters,  and  It  does  : 


ill 
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predetermine  their  composition.  The  existence  of  clusters 
and  their  respective  memberships  are  determined  solely  on 
the  objective  basis  of  common  attitudes  expressed  by  voting 
agreement.  Second,  the  method  does  not  Impose  on  anyone  the 
definition  of  a  voting  group  used  in  this  study.  Any  one  who 
feels  that  50^  net  agreement  among  states  Is  too  lax  or  too 
restrictive  a  requirement  for  belonging  to  a  voting  group  may 
move  the  "limit"  line  on  the  net  agreement  scale  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  to  suit  his  own  definition  of  a  cluster.  By 
moving  It  to  the  right  (l.e.,  by  raising  the  required  level 
of  net  agreement) ,  he  may  expel  marginal  members^  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  group.  By  moving  the  line  to  the  left  (l.e.,  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  required  level  of  net  agreement) ,  he  may  add  to  the 
cluster  states  which  are  Just  outside  of  It. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  preceding  operational  definition 
of  a  voting  cluster,  let  us  now  Identify  and  examine  voting 
subgroups  which  make  up  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition,  and  see  how 
these  subgroups  are  related  to  the  various  types  of  questions 
which  came  before  the  Assembly.  The  questions  are  grouped 
under  the  categories  of  racial,  colonial,  cold  war,  general 
political,  and  procedural. 

Racial  Issues: 

In  Chapter  III,  discussing  Afro-Aslan  cohesion  on 
various  Issues,  we  found  only  one  case  between  1952  and  I960 
when  one  Afro-Aslan  state  opposed  another  on  a  recorded  vote 

-’Members  whose  net  agreement  with  some  or  all  other 
members  of  the  voting  cluster  Is  not  much  higher  than  50f. 


Appendix  B 
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qualifies  for  Inclusion.® 

We  have  defined  a  voting  group  as  one  In  which  states 
have  a  net  agreement  of  at  least  5<#  with  each  other.  The 
above  analysis  shows  that  members  of  the  Afro-Asian  group, 
except  Japan,  do  in  fact  constitute  a  voting  alignment  on 
racial  questions.  The  analysis  does  not,  however,  show 
whether  they  constitute  a  solid  alignment  or  one  In  which 
most  members  barely  reach  the  chosen  level  of  net  agree¬ 
ment  with  each  other.  Figure  26  shows  the  extent  of  net 
agreement  among  all  pairs  of  members  on  racial  votes. 

As  the  graph  shows,  the  Afro-Asian  group— Japan 
excluded — not  only  constitutes  one  voting  bloc  on  racial 
issues,  but  it  is  a  solid  bloc  where  the  level  of  net  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  great  majority  of  pairs  of  members  is  very 
high.  In  the  case  of  racial  questions,  then,  it  is  meaning¬ 
less  to  speak  of  subgroups  within  the  Afro-Asian  group. 

There  is  only  one  "subgroup"  and  its  membership  is  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  the  total  group.  All  of  the  caucus¬ 
ing  subgroups  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter  are  parts  of 
the  same  voting  alignment  and  not  distinct  factions  within 
it.  As  will  be  shown  shortly,  racial  issues  are  the  only 
questions  which  do  not  lead  to  fragmentation  of  the  Afro- 


2  are  other  oases  (on  other  types  of  issues) 
2s  are  included  in  a  voting  subgroup  because 
attained  the  required  degree  of  net  agreement 
jrs  but  not  with  each  other.  Such  oases  will 
whenever  they  occur  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
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Since  Japan  failed  to  attain  the  required  50)8  net 
agreement  with  all  other  members  of  the  group,  it  was  not 
considered  a  member  of  the  group.  Since  It  did,  however, 
attain  that  level  of  agreement  with  a  majority  of  the  group's 
members,  It  will  be  referred  to  as  an  associate  member.  The 
subsequent  analysis  of  other  types  of  Issues  will  show  that 
In  every  case  there  were  Afro-Aslan  states  which  did  not 
-  achieve  the  required  level  of  agreement  with  all  members 
of  any  subgroup,  but  that  they  did  reach  that  level  of  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  majority  of  members.  Such  states  will  also  be 
referred  to  as  associate  members  of  a  particular  subgroup. 
Colonial  Issues : 

It  was  concluded  from  the  analysis  of  Afro-Aslan 
votes  on  colonial  questions  In  Chapter  III  that  although 
there  existed  a  considerable  degree  of  ooheslon,  Afro-Aslan 
solidarity  on  oolonlal  questions  could  not  he  taken  for 
granted.  It  was  shown  that  solidarity  often  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  agreement  as  well  as  from  the  presenoe  of  dis¬ 
agreement  . 

This  diminished  solidarity  on  colonial  questions  will 
now  be  shown  to  stem  from  two  causes.  First,  It  Is  partly 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the  group  breaks  down  Into  three 
fairly  distinct  factions.  Second,  the  cohesion  Is  further 
diminished  by  a  lack  of  agreement  and  by  disagreement  among 
the  members  of  each  of  these  factions.  These  two  aspects  of 
diminished  solidarity-  on  colonial  questions  will  now  be 
discussed. 
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The  frequency  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between 
all  pairs  of  Afro-Asian  states  on  colonial  votes  Is  given  In 
Appendix  C.  Analysis  of  the  group's  agreement-disagreement 

fractures  Into  three  fairly  distinct  subgroups  which  meet  the 
definition  of  voting  clusters,  and  a  few  states  which  qualify 
as  associate  members.  The  largest  of  these  voting  subgroups 
consists  of  25  states.  This  subgroup  includes  all  of  the 
Arab  states,  all  of  the  Casablanca  caucusing  group,  most  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Afro-Asian  group,  but  none  of 
the  aligned  states.  For  purposes  of  Identification,  this 
segment  of  the  Afro-Asian  coalition  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  neutral  subgroup. 

The  second  voting  duster  Is  very  similar  In  its 
membership  to  the  Brazzaville  caucusing  subgroup.  The  only 
members  of  the  Brazzaville  faction  which  fail  to  qualify  for 
membership  In  this  group  on  the  basis  of  their  voting  record 
are  Togo  and  Dahomey.  Togo's  votes  on  colonial  questions 
place  it  within  the  neutral  voting  subgroup  mentioned  above. 
Dahomey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  affiliated  with  the  Brazzaville 
subgroup  as  an  associate  member,  having  attained  the  required 
level  of  net  agreement  of  50#  or  higher  with  half  of  its  full 

The  third  and  the  smallest  of  the  voting  dusters 
consists  of  5  states.  This  faction  will  be  referred  to  as 
the  aligned  voting  subgroup  since  all  of  the  aligned  states 
except  one  belong  to  it,  and  they  together  oomprlse  the  great 
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majority  of  Its  membership.  Figure  27  shows  the  voting  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  Afro-Asian  group  on  colonial  questions. 


BRAZZAVILLE 


Afghanlsta 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Egypt  • 
Ethiopia 


Fed.  of  Malaya 
Japan 
Pakistan 
Philippines 


Madagascar 
Niger** 
Senegal 
Upper  Volta* 


Fig.  27. -Voting  subgroups!  colonial  votes 

Cameroun  and  Gabon  agree  with  all  Brazzaville  members 
except  with  each  other. 

Niger  and  Upper  Volta  agree  with  all  Brazzaville 
members  except  with  each  other. 
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groups  discussed  in  the 
tinot  political  subdivl 
These  are  the  aligned  a 
are  not  only  cohesive  enough  to  qualify  as  voting  clusters, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  states  in  their  voting  behavior  to  be  identifiable  as 
distinct  alignments.  Even  they,  however,  qualify  as  voting 
subdivisions  in  a  slightly  modified  form,  slnoe  their  mem¬ 
berships  as  voting  clusters  are  not  identical  to  their  mem¬ 
berships  as  caucusing  subgroups. 

All  the  other  caucusing  subgroups  do  not  seem  to  rep¬ 
resent  similarly  distinct  strands  within  the  total  group.  Al¬ 
though  the  votes  of  the  Arab  caucusing  subgroup,  for  example, 
show  that  its  members  share  a  common  attitude  on  colonial  ' 
questions,  they  do  not  show  that  it  represents  an  attitude 
distinct  from  other  Afro-Aslan  states.  This  is  Indicated  by 
the  faot  that  its  members  are  a  part  of  a  larger  subdivision 
to  which  14  non-Arab  states  also  belong.  The 
is  also  true  of  the  Casablanca  caucusing  faot 
Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth  are  divided 
neutral  and  the  aligned  subgroups. 
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subgroup  Is  In  many  oases  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
their  respective  voting  clusters.  Figure  28  represents  the 
net  agreement  existing  among  pairs  of  states  members  of  the 
three  voting  subgroups  identified  from  colonial  votes.  As  the 
illustration  indicates,  members  of  the  voting  subgroups  are 
not  equally  cohesive,  which  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  equally 
responsible  for  diminished  Afro-Aslan  solidarity  on  oolonlal 
questions.  The  members  of  the  aligned  voting  subgroup  and 
the  members  of  the  Brazzaville  subgroup  are  more  responsible 
for  the  lower  cohesion  than  the  members  of  the  neutral  sub¬ 
group.  The  aligned  states  not  only  fail  to  possess  50)6  or 
higher  net  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  Afro-Asian  group's 
members,  but  net  agreement  among  themselves  is  relatively 
low.  Net  agreement  among  pairs  of  aligned  states  was  below 
70%  on  70%  of  their  votes.  Only  10J6  of  the  time  did  the 
level  of  agreement  among  them  reach  80%  or  higher.  Similarly, 
the  Brazzaville  group  is  characterized  by  a  relatively  low 
level  of  agreement  among  its  members.  On  64.4)6  of  their  votes, 
members  of  the  Brazzaville  voting  subgroup  had  less  than  70% 
net  agreement.  On  only  4.4)6  of  their  votes  they  possessed 
a  high  level  of  agreement  of  80£  or  higher. 

In  contrast,  the  members  of  the  neutral  subgroup  were 
considerably  more  cohesive  on  colonial  Issues  than  the  other 
two  groups.  The  level  of  net  agreement  among  the  members  of 
the  neutral  faction  was  Bof  or  higher  on  6?; 1%  of  all  oolonial 
votes.  Only  5A%  of  their  votes  were  found  in  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  net  agreement  scale  (below  70%) . 


Fig.  28. -Cohesion  of 


voting  subgroups 
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The  fact  that  the  three  voting  subgroups  are  not 
equally  oohesive  on  colonial  issues  should  not  be  surprising. 
The  fact  that  the  aligned  and  the  Brazzaville  members  have 
affiliations  and  commitments  which  bind  them  to  ex-colonial 
powers,  against  whose  Interests  Afro-Aslan  solidarity  on 
colonial'  affairs  is  largely  directed,  goes  far  to  explain 
the  low  level  of  agreement  which  they  have  among  themselves, 
and  between  them  and  the  other  members  of  the  group;  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Brazzaville  faction,  for  example,  were  "tom  be¬ 
tween  their  loyalty  to  President  de  Gaulle  and  their  strong 
anti -colonialism  and  sympathy  with  Algerian  Arab  Nationalism."^ 
This  double  commitment  often  made  a  choice  of  position  diffi¬ 
cult  and  a  "correct"  stand  less  than  clear.  The  question  of 
non-Afro-Asian  commitments  of  Afro-Aslan  states  will  be  re¬ 
turned  to  in  Chapter  VII,  when  the  cohesive  and  divisive 
forces  to  which  the  coalition  is  subject  are  disoussed. 

Before  the  voting  subgroups  are  identified  and  dis¬ 
cussed  in  relation  to  other  types  of  issues,  two  more  obser¬ 
vations  must  be  made  about  the  voting  subdivisions  on  colonial 
questions.  The  first  point  is  that  although  the  voting  record 
shows  that  the  Afro-Aslan  group  consists  of  three  distinct 
subgroups,  the  three  subgroups  do  not  seem  to  be  equally  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other.  The  aligned  and  the  neutral  subgroups 
are  more  closely  related,  as  voting  clusters,  than  the  Brazza¬ 
ville  group  is  related  to  either  of  the  other  two.  This  fact 
is  shown  by  overlapping  memberships.  Two  of  the  five  members 

9The  New  York  Times.  November  27,  I960. 
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of  the  aligned  subgroup  are  associate  members  of  the  neutral 
subgroup.  Pakistan  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya — both  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  aligned  voting  subgroup— each  possesses  50 £  or 
greater  net  agreement  with  all  but  two  of  the  members  of  the 
neutral  subgroup.  On  the  other  hand,  no  member  of  the  Brazza¬ 
ville  group  Is  similarly  associated  with  either  of  the  aligned 
or  the  neutral  subgroups.  Graphically  the  relationship  between 
the  three  voting  clusters  may  be  represented  as  follows: 


Pig.  29i-Votlng  affinity  of  the  subgroups:  colonial 
questions. 

The  last  point  about  Afro-Aslan  subdivisions  on  colo¬ 
nial  questions  Is  that  five  states  are  not  members  of  any 
voting  cluster.  Of  the  five,  three  states  are  associate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Brazzaville  group.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  all  of  these  three  states  (and  only  they  among  the  five 
non-members)  are  ex-French  co 
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Cambodia,  Dahomey,  and  Laos.  The  other  non-af filiated  states 
are  Iran  and  the  Congo  (Leopoldville).  The  Congo's  non- 
affiliation,  however,  is  statistically  meaningless.  It  Is 
not  oaused  by  insufficient  agreement  with  other  states,  but 
largely  due  to  the  faot  that  it  did  not  cast  enough  roll-call 
votes  on  colonial  issues  to  reveal  Its  voting  affinity  with 
any  sub-group.  The  reason  for  its  non-voting  was  the  faot 
that  It  was  not  until  well  after  the  fifteenth  (1960-61) 
session,  In  which  It  was  admitted  to  membership,  began  that 
the  Assembly  resolved  the  controversy  over  which  of  two  com¬ 
peting  Congolese  delegations  to  seat. 

Cold  War  Issues: 

Analysis  of  agreement-disagreement  data  on  cold  war 
issues10  reveals  considerable  similarity  between  the  voting 
subgroups  on  cold  war  and  on  colonial  questions.  The  group's 
voting  record  on  cold  war  issues  shows  the  existence  of  three 
voting  subgroups  and  a  number  of  states  which  do  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  subgroups.  Moreover,  the  three  voting  sub¬ 
groups  have  a  surprisingly  strong  resemblanoe  to  the  three 
clusters  Identified  in  the  case  of  colonial  votes. 

The  largest  of  these  subgroups  consists  of  sixteen 
members  and  two  associate  members.  Fifteen  of  the  members 

group  when  colonial  votes  were  analyzed.  This  group  Includes 

1  The  frequency  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between 
all  pairs  of  Afro-Aslan  states  on  cold  war  votes  is  given  in 
Appendix  D. 
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among  Its  members  most  of  the  original  members  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  group,  most  of  the  Arab  states,  and  all  of  the  Casa¬ 
blanca  states.  Due  to  the  similarity  between  this  subgroup 
and  its  counterpart  on  colonial  votes.  It  will  also  be  referred 
to  as  the  neutral  subgroup! 

The  second  voting  cluster  consists  of  seven  members. 

Its  membership  Is  characterized  by  the  predominance  of  .1'^ 
states,  all  of  which  belong  to  It.  The  other  members  are 
Liberia  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 

The  third  voting  cluster  consists  of  thirteen  states 
most  of  which  are  French-speaking  African  members.  All  of 
the  members  of  the  Brazzaville  group  are  either  full  or  asso¬ 


ciate  members  of  this  voting  cluster. '  Figure  30  shows  the 
three  subgroups. 

As  the  table  shows,  although  there  Is  some  realignment 
of  states,  the  three  voting  subgroups  identified  from  cold 
war  votes  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  their  counterparts 
Identified  from  oolonlal  votes.  It  also  shows  that,  as  In 
the  case  of  oolonlal  questions,  the  Brazzaville  and  the 
aligned  caucusing  subdivisions  come  closest  to  being  distinct 
political  factions  within  the  Afro-Asian  group.  All  other 
caucusing  subgroups  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  are  either 
not  cohesive  enough  or  are  not  distinot  from  other  parts  of 
the  total  group;  The  Arab  states,  for  example,  are  not  cohe¬ 
sive  enough  on  cold  war  questions  to  belong  to  the  same  voting 
cluster.  Although  most  of  them  (seven  out  of  eleven)  are 
either  full  or  associate  members  of  the  neutral  submroun. 
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of  them  (Tunisia)  belongs  to  the  Brazzaville  voting  cluster, 
and  three  Arab  states  (Jordan,  Lebanon,  and  Libya)  are  not 
affiliated  with  any  subgroup.  The  Commonwealth  members  are 
divided,  again,  between  the  neutral  and  the  aligned  subgroups. 
The  Casablanca  caucusing  group  behaves  Just  as  it  did  on 
oolonlal  matters.  It  is  oohesive  enough  to  belong  to  the 
same  voting  cluster  (the  neutral  subgroup),  but  it  is  a  part 
of  a  larger  subgroup  rather  than  a  distinct  faction. 


Afghani st 
Cambodia 
Egypt 


BRAZZAVILLE 


Congo  (B) 
Upper  Volta 


Pig.  30. -Voting  subgroups!  cold  war  lss 
Although  the  three  subgroups  on  cold  war 


which 


and  the  Brazzaville  subgroups  are  more  closely  related  to  eaoh 
other  than  either  one  of  them  is  to  the  neutral  states.  This 
relationship  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  member  or  associate 
member  of  the  neutral  subgroup  is  a  member  or  an  associate 
member  of  either  of  the  other  two  subgroups.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  aligned  and  the  Brazzaville  subgroups  have  one  full 
member  in  common.  The  Federation  of  Malaya  has  50f  or  more 
net  agreement  with  all  members  of  these  two  subgroups.  Also, 
the  two  associate  members  of  the  aligned  subgroup  are  full 
members  of  the  Brazzaville  subgroup.  This  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  subgroups  is  illustrated  by  Figure  31. 
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When  the  votes  of  the  three  voting  subgroups  on  colo- 

group  was  by  far  the  most  ooheslve  of  the  three.  This  Is  not 
true  of  oold  war  votes.  In  this  case,  the  neutral  and  the 
Brazzaville  subgroups  are  almost  equally  cohesive.  The  sur¬ 
prising  aspect  of  the  voting  reoord  was  that  the  faction  whose 
members  predominantly  belonged  to  military  alliances  was  by 

their  commitments  as  members  of  Western  allianoes  would  give 
them  particular  concern  with  East-West  disputes  may  reason¬ 
ably  lead  to  the  assumption  that  they  would  possess  greater 
solidarity  on  such  issues  than  other  groups  of  Afro-Asian 
states.  This  assumption  is  obviously  not  correct.  Figure 
32  shows  the  cohesion  of  each  of  the  three  subgroups  on  cold 

A  comparison  between  this  graph  and  Figure  27— whloh 
showed  the  cohesion  of  the  three  voting  subgroups  on  colonial 
questions — shows  that  while  both  the  aligned  and  the  Brazza¬ 
ville  clusters  are  somewhat  more  cohesive  on  cold  war  votes 
than  on  colonial  votes,  the  neutral  subgroup  is  considerably 
more  cohesive  on  colonial  than  on  oold  war  Issues.  This  dis¬ 
crepancy  In  the  voting  behavior  of  the  three  subgroups  under¬ 
lines  the  importance  of  looking  beyond  the  group's  outer 
limits  in  an  effort  to  understand  its  attitudes.  What  is 
true  for  a  segment  of  the  coalition  is  not  necessarily  true 
for  the  other  subdivisions  within  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  oolonial  questions,  the  three  voting 
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subgroups  identified  from  cold  Mar  votes  do  not  absorb  all 
the  members  of  the  Afro-Asia n  group.  There  are  5  states  which 
do  not  have  5Q $  or  higher  net  agreement  with  half  or  more  of 
the  members  of  any  subgroup,  and  are  therefore  not  affiliated 
with  them  either  as  full  or  associate  members.  These  states 
are  Ethiopia,  Senegal,  and  the  three  Arab  states  of  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  and  Libya. 

General  Political  Questions: 

Analysis  of  agreement  and  disagreement  data  between 
all  pairs  of  Afro-Asian  members  on  general  political  issues11 
shows  that  the  pattern  of  voting  subdivisions  which  existed 
in  the  case  of  oolonlal  and  cold  war. issues  also  prevails  in 
the  case  of  general  political  votes.  Not  only  does  the  Afro- 
Asian  group  break  into  three  fairly  distinct  voting  subgroups, 
but  the  composition  of  these  subgroups  is  clearly  similar  to 
the  composition  of  the  subgroups  based  on  colonial  and  cold 
war  votes. 

The  first  voting  subgroup  consists  of  17  members  and 
5  associate  members.  These  states  include  the  Arab  states, 
the  Casablanca  faction,  and  most  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Afro-Asian  ooalition.  The  second  voting  cluster  consists 
of  12  states,  including  11  members  of  the  Brazzaville  cau¬ 
cusing  subgroup  and  the  Congo  (Leopoldville).  The  third  sub¬ 
group  contains  5  states,  4  of  which  are  aligned  countries. 

The  following  table  shows  these  three  subgroups. 

^Agreement-disagreement  data  is  given  in  Appendix  E. 
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subgroup  failed  to  possess  a  net  agreement  of  70 %  or  higher 
on  the  majority  of  their  votes  on  general  polltloal  questions. 

The  neutral  voting  subgroup  is  the  most  cohesive  on 
general  political  votes,  as  it  was  on  oolonlal  issues.  It 
has  more  votes  in  the  80^  or  higher  segment  of  the  net  agree- 

than  either  of  the  other  two  voting  subgroups.  Figure  3b 
shows  the  extent  of  net  agreement  among  the  respective  members 
of  the  three  voting  factions  on  general  political  questions. 

Finally,  five  members  of  the  Afro-Asian  group  did  not 

to  qualify  as  members  or  associate  members.  These  non- 
af filiated  states  are  the  Federation  of  Malaya,  Laos,  Nigeria, 
Somalia,  and  Togo.  None  of  these  states  had  50$  or  more  net 

group. 

Procedural  Votes: 

So  far,  our  analysis  shows  that  whenever  the  Afro- 
Aslan  group  broke  down  into  voting  subgroups — as  it  did  on 
every  type  of  substantive  issue  except  racial  questions — the 
subgroups  did  not  change  radically  from  one  type  of  issue  to 
another.  Although  some  shifting  did  take  place,  the  subgroups 
remained  basically  similar  in  their  composition.  In  the  case 
of  votes  on  procedural  questions,  however,  the  record  shows 
that  although  the  coalition  did  fracture  into  three  voting 
clusters,  these  subgroups  reflected  substantially  greater 
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questions  and  voting  clusters  on  all  other  types  of  issues. 
The  first  difference  is  that  most  of  the  states  listed  under 
Groups  1  and  2  have  so  far  belonged  to  the  same  voting 
cluster,  and  not  to  two  separate  subgroups  as  In  the  case  of 
procedural  votes.  A  look  at  these  states  shows  that  they  are 
substantially  the  same  states  which  so  far  have  been  iden¬ 
tified  as  the  neutral  cluster.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that 
procedural  votes  seem  to  cause  the  neutral  states  to  break 
up  Into  two  separate  voting  clusters. 

The  second  way  In  which  voting  subgroups  on  pro¬ 
cedural  questions  differ  from  voting  clusters  on  all  other 
issues  is  that  the  majority  of  the  aligned  and  the  Brazzaville 
states  belong  to  the  same  voting  cluster,  a  combination  which 
did  not  exist  in  any  of  the  previous  voting  subgroups.12 

Another  way  in  which  voting  subgroups  of  the  coalition 
on  procedural  votes  differ  from  voting  subgroups  on  all  other 
issues  is  that— in  the  case  of  procedural  votes— not  one  of 
the  cauousing  subgroups  is  cohesive  enough  to  have  all  of 
its  members  in  the  same  voting  duster.  This  is  the  only  time 
when  such  dispersion  of  the  members  of  caucusing  groups  took 
place.  In  eaoh  previous  oase  all  the  members  of  at  least  one 
caucusing  subgroup  belonged  to  the  same  voting  duster.  In 
the  oase  of  procedural  questions,  however,  members  of  all 
cauousing  subgroups  belonged  to  either  more  than  one  voting 

12This  statement  excludes  racial  questions,  in  which 
case  there  were  no  distinct  voting  subgroups. 
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The  main  similarity  between 
subgroups  on  procedural  and  on  other  types  of  questions  is 
the  fact  that  the  aligned  and  the  Brazzaville  states  remain, 
as  in  other  oases,  largely  isolated  from  other  Afro-Asian 
states.  As  the  listing  of  voting  subgroups  shows,  not  one 
of  the  states  which  have  been  identified  as  neutral  states 
is  found  in  Group  3,  and  Togo  is  the  only  member  of  the 
Brazzaville  caucusing  subgroup  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
neutral  states.13  Also,  no  aligned  states  are  found  to  be¬ 
long  to  Groups  1  and  2  which  are  dominated  by  the  neutral 
states. 

Stability  of  the  Subgroups: 

Now  that  the  voting  subdivisions  of  the  coalition 
have  been  identified  for  each  type  of  issue,  one  final  point 
about  them  will  be  considered.  This  point  relates  to  the 
stability  of  the  subgroups.  Are  there  any  Afro-Asian  states 
which  have  sufficient  political  affinity  to  belong  to  the  same 
voting  alignment  regardless  of  the  type  of  issue  involved? 

In  other  words,  is  there  a  stable  core  within  each  political 
subdivision  whloh  remains  intact  at  all  times,  or  are  the  sub¬ 
groups  only  ad  hoc  alignments  whloh  emerge  when  faoed  with  a 
particular  type  of  question  and  dissolve  when  they  are  dealing 
with  a  different  situation? 

A  study  of  the  memberships  of  voting  alignments  on 


13Togo  is  the  lea 
Its  voting  record  places 
in  only  one  oase,  that  of 
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One  interesting  feature  of  the  voting  subgroups  on 
important  questions  is  that  whenever  a  state  belongs  to  a 
voting  alignment,  it  tends  to  belong  to  the  same  alignment 
it  belonged  to  on  other  types  of  issues.  In  other  words, 
there  is  very  little  shifting  from  one  voting  subgroup  to 
another.  This  is  shown  in  Figure  37; 

As  the  table  shows,  there  were  only  four  states  which 
changed  membership  from  one  subgroup  to  another  when  the  type 
of  issue  involved  was  changed. lif  These  states  were  Liberia, 
Somalia,  Togo,  and  Tunisia.  All  shifts  in  the  membership  of 
these  states  took  place  when  the  type  of  issue  involved  a 
change  from  colonial  to  oold  war  or  visa  versa.  None  of  them 
were  affiliated  with  any  subgroup  on  general  political 
questions . 

Non- Joiners: 

There  were  no  Afro-Aslan  states  whioh  did  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  subgroups  at  least  on  two  types  of  important  . 
questions.  There  were,  however,  five  states  whioh  had  a 
relatively  low  level  of  affiliation.  These  states  were  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Iran,  Jordan,  Laos,  and  Lebanon.  Each  one  of  these 
states  belonged  to  a  voting  cluster  on  two  of  the  four  types 
of  non-procedural  questions.  If  racial  questions  are  elim¬ 
inated,  on  the  ground  that  all  Afro-Aslan  states  except  Japan 
constituted  one  voting  cluster,  then  their  affiliation  as 
members  of  voting  clusters  was  limited  to  one  type  of  important 

t  lssues  were  excluded  since  there  were  no 
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Ceylon  .... 

Chad . 

Congo  (B)  . 

Dahoney  . . . 

Egypt  . 


Guinea  .... 

India  . 

Indonesia  . 
Iran  ...... 

Ivory  Coast 


Niger  .... 
Nigeria  .. 
Pakistan  . 
Philippine 


Pig.  37. -Voting  affiliation  by  type  of  issue 
neutral,  aligned,  and  Brazzaville  voting  subgroups,  respectively. 
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questions.  Cambodia,  Iran,  and  Laos  were  full  members  of 
voting  clusters  only  on  cold  war  Issues.  The  first  state 
belonged  to  the  neutral  subgroup;  Iran  and  Laos  belonged  to 
the  aligned  and  Brazzaville  subgroups,  respectively.  Jordan 
and  Lebanon  belonged  to  a  subgroup  only  on  colonial  Issues. 
They  both  belonged  to  the  neutral  faotlon.  On  other  types 
of  important  questions,  these  five  states  did  not  possess 
enough  political  affinity  with  any  of  the  voting  subgroups 
to  be  full  members. 

Conclusions: 

Prom  the  preceding  discussion  of  subgroups  within 
the  Afro-Aslan  coalition,  several  generalizations  can  be  made. 
The  first  Is  that  on  all  except  racial  questions,  the  Afro- 
Aslan  group  consists  of  three  clusters  of  states  which  have, 
considerable  affinity  to  eaoh  other  but  not  with  the  members 
of  other  clusters.  Second,  on  all  Important  questions,  the 
voting  clusters  remain  basically  similar  In  their  memberships. 
Individual  Afro-Aslan  states  do  not  usually  abandon  a  voting 
cluster  for  another  when  the  type  of  issue  considered  changes. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  an  Afro-Aslan  state  either  belongs  to 
the  same  voting  cluster  or  to  none.  Third,  eaoh  of  the  voting 
clusters  Includes  a  number  of  states  whose  affiliation  with 
each  other  is  permanent  and  does  not  seem  to  depend  on  the 
type  of  issue  involved. 

Another  generalization  about  subdivisions  within  the 


group  Is  that  the  a 


'o-Asian  states 


caucusing  subgroups  does  not  necessarily  reflect  oommon 
political  attitudes.  Not  one  single  caucusing  subgroup 
belonged  to  the  same  voting  cluster  on  all  types  of  issues. 

The  caucusing  subgroups  which  came  closest  to  being  distinot 
political  alignments  on  the  basis  of  their  votes  were  the 
aligned  and  the  Brazzaville  subgroups.  Four  of  the  five 
aligned  states  belonged  to  the  same  voting  cluster  on  all 
important  issues.  Also,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Brazzaville  caucusing  subgroup  were  always  members  of  the 
same  voting  subgroup.  In  all  other  cases,  caucusing  sub¬ 
groups  were  either  not  cohesive  enough  to  be  in  the  same  voting 
cluster  on  all  Important  issues,  or  were  parts  of  larger  align¬ 
ments  whloh  included  states  from  other  caucusing  subgroups. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


AFRO- AS  IAN  VIEWS 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  largely  limited  to  an 
examination  of  the  voting  behavior  of  the  Afro-Aslan  group. 
Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  attitudes  of  its  members 
toward  the  various  types  of  problems  on  whloh  the  votes  were 
taken.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  identify  Afro-Aslan 
views  on  these  problems. 

The  information  used  in  this  chapter  was  gathered 
primarily  from  the  Official  Records  of  the  General  Assemhiv. 
The  discussion  will  be  divided  under  the  major  types  of  sub¬ 
stantive  Issues  which  have  been  used  so  far:  racial,  oolonial, 
cold  war,  and  general  political  questions.  A  statement  will 

Racial  Questions: 

United  Nations'  dealings  with  the  problem  of  racialism 
originated  from  two  sources.  The  policy  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  pertaining  to  apartheid  and  to  the  treatment  of  people 
of  Indian  origin  in  that  country  accounted  for  all  agenda 
items  and  for  all  recommendations  and  resolutions  dealing 
with  racialism.  The  bulk  of  the  debate  on  racialism  also 
stemmed  from  the  same  souroe.  In  such  oases,  racialism  was 
considered  and  dealt  with  as  a  problem  in  its  own  right. 
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the  colonial  problem.  It 
zatlon  for  it,  and  a  chart 
colonial  system  repugnant 
The  first  aspect  c 


ialism  was  v 
as  held  t 


ce  a  major  rationali¬ 
stic  whloh  rendered  the 
d  in  violation  of  the  Charter, 
racial  question  which  con- 
■onted  the  United  Nations,  and  which  remained  subject  to 
ntroversy  throughout  the  ten  years  with  whloh  this  study 
concerned,  was  the  question  of  the  organization's  oompe- 
nce  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Since  the  Charter  contained 
express  denial  to  the  organization  of  the  authority  to 


s  whloh 


ially  w 


Jurlsdict 

deny  to  t 


mestic 


on  of  any  state,"1  and  since  the  Union  of  South 
its  supporters  used  this  particular  provision  to 
e  United  Nations  the  opportunity  of  placing  on  its 
agenda  the  item  pertaining  to  racialism,  the  Afro-Asian  states' 
first  task  was  to  establish  the  Assembly's  authority  to  deal 
with  it.  This  they  did  by  arguing  that  Article  2,  paragraph 
7,  was  not  applicable  to  the  complaint  against  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  by  attaching  greater  importance  to  other  Charter 
provisions  which  tended  to  support  their  case,  and  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  extra-legal  arguments. 

In  arguing  against  the  applicability  of  Artlole  2, 
paragraph  7,  Afro-Asian  states  advanced  the  view  that  the 


1United  Natl 


is,  Charter.  Art.  2,  par.  7. 
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paragraph  prohibited  Intervention  In  the  domestic  affairs  of 
member  states,  but  that  discussing  a  problem  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  Intervention.  As  Krishna  Menon,  the  Indian  delegate, 
put  It  In  195k,  in  connection  with  the  Item  dealing  with  the 
treatment  of  Indians  In  South  Afrloa:  "India  was  not 
the  U.  N.  to  Intervene  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  was 
merely  asking  the  U.  N.  to  express  an  opinion,  to  make  an 
appeal."2 

In  addition  to  arguing  that  dealing  with  the  racial 
question  did  not  violate  Article  2,  paragraph  7,  the  Afro- 
Aslan  states  adhered  to  the  view  that  the  right  to  Invoke  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  clause  was  restricted  by  other  Charter 
provisions.  In  19^9,  the  Indian  delegate  took  the  position 
that  since  racialism  fell  within  the  scope  of  Artioles  55 
and  56  of  the  Charter— dealing  with  states'  obligations  to 
respect  human  rights,  etc.— it  "could  not  be  held  to  be  a 
matter  essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa. "3  In  1952,  the  Iraqi  delegate  re¬ 
phrased  the  argument  of  his  Indian  colleague  by  asking  the 
seventh  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tion:  "If  a  nation  were  to  legislate  the  praotlce  of  genocide, 
what  would  be  our  position?  Should  we  have  the  right  to  In¬ 
tervene  and  tell  that  nation  that  It  is  violating  human 
rights?"  In  essence,  the  Afro-Asian  states  were  arguing 

GAOR,  Committee  1  a,  Session  IX,  1954,  p.  33. 

3GAOH,  Session  III,  Part  II,  1949,  p.  4 54. 
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that  the  obligation  to  respect  human  rights  constituted  a 
higher  law,  the  violation  of  which  deprived  the  offender  of 
any  legitimate  refuge  from  prosecution. 

Another  way  In  which  the  Afro-Aslan  states  sought  to 
establish  the  United  Nations'  authority  regarding  the  racial 
question  was  to  interpret  Article  14  In  such  a  way  as  to 
render  the  domestlo  Jurisdiction  clause  almost  meaningless. 
Article  14  states  In  part  that  "the  General  Assembly  may 
recommend  measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  situa¬ 


tion  regardless  of  origin."  This  provision  of  the  Charter 

concern  itself  with  matters  which,  though  they  stemmed  from 
the  domestic  aotlons  of  a  state,  have  International  Implica¬ 
tions.  Speaking  during  the  sixth  session  the  Indian  delegate 
told  the  Assembly  that 


which  might  Imperil 
not  only  the  State  concerned  but  the  neighbouring  areas 
as  well,  then  this  august  body  has  to  take  notice  of 
such  tensions  and  has  to  try  to  solve  them  in  order  to 
establish  peace  and  better  balance  In  these  areas.  We 
are  living  In  a  very  small  world— it  gets  smaller  every 
day — and  events  taking  place  in  one  corner  affect  the 
lives  of  millions  situated  far  away.  No  country  can 
Indiscriminately  carry  on  experiments  on  the  social,  po¬ 
litical  or  economic  planes  without  those  experiments 
affecting  other  areas  of  the  world .5 


Finally,  the  Afro-Aslan  states'  efforts  to  establish 


the  Assembly's  competence  to  deal  with  the  race  problem  was 
not  limited  to  legal  arguments.  As  the  delegate  from  India 

5GAOR,  Session  VI, 


1951-52,  P.  376. 
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within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  a  State  was  not  purely 
question  of  law,  but  depended  upon  certain  ciroumstanoes  lr 
eaoh  case."6  The  Implication,  of  course,  was  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  Union  of  South  Africa's  racial  policies 
contained  these  special  circumstances  which  made 
of  United  Nations'  competence  to  deal  with  it  "not  purely  a 
question  of  law."  Mr.  Nehru,  as  quoted  by  the  Indian  repre- 
Ireumstances  were.  Racial 
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neral  Assembly's  authority  to  dea 
clallsm,  the  Afro-Aslan  states  followed  a  liberal  eonstruc- 
on  of  the  Charter,  and  even  went  beyond  Its  provisions  to 
pport  their  oase.  Sinoe  India  was  the  Afro-Aslan  state 
st  concerned  with  racialism  in  South  Afrlca—partly  because 
South  Africa's  policy  pertaining  to  the  treatment  of  people 
•legal  approach  to  the  opera- 
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competence  were  presented.® 


As  far  as  the  Afro-Asian  case  against  the  racial 
policies  of  South  Africa  is  concerned,  the  argument  was  quite 
simple.  It  was  based  on  the  belief  that  racialism  was  not 
valid  scientifically,  that  it  involved  a  violation  of  human 
rights,  and  that  it  militated  against  the  ideals  of  the  United 
Nations  by  causing  ill-will  among  nations.  Perhaps  every 
argument  that  the  Afro-Asian  states  ever  made  against  South 
Africa's  racial  policies  can  be  found  in  a  statement  made  by 
the  Indian  representative  in  1959.  The  policy  and  practice 


human  dignity,"  but  also  "likely  to  lead  to  racial  conflict 
in  Africa  of  a  character  which  can  only  be  inferred  by  people 
if  they  would  Just  look  at  the  numerals:  193  million  people 
as  against  5  million."® 

Afro-Asian  attacks  upon  the  Union  of  South  Africa's 
racial  policies  were  not  based  upon  a  belief  that  South 
Africa  was  the  only  sinner,  but  on  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
only  country  with  a  racial  problem  which  was  trying  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  status  quo.  When  the  foreign  minister  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  said  in  the  General  Assembly  that  other 
countries  in  addition  to  his  own  had  a  similar  problem,  the 


study  of  India's  extra-legal  attitude  toward 
Lons  see  Boss  N.  Berkes  and  Nohlnder  S.  Bedl, 
3f  India:  Indian  Foreign  Policy  in  the  United 
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Indian  delegate  retorted: 

I  entirely  agree  with  him,  that  there  is  not  a  country 
in  the  world,  including  my  own,  where  there  is  not  social 
discrimination  based  on  race,  caste,  creed  or  colour  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world 
which  can  say,  "we  are  free  from  this.”  But  equally, 
there  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  except  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  which  is  not  trying  to  get  away  from  it. 10 

What  did  the  Afro-Aslan  states  wish  the  United  Nations 
to  do  about  racialism  in  South  Africa?  Initially  they  pro¬ 
posed  and  voted  for  resolutions  reoommendlng  negotiations 
between  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  India.  The  language 

tone  was  always  much  milder  than  might  be  suggested  by  speeches 
made  during  debates.  When  it  became  evident  that  such  recom¬ 
mendations  were  fruitless,  the  Afro-Asian  states  sought  and 
did  deepen  the  organization's  Involvement  by  offering  the 
good  offioes  of  the  United  Nations  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
the  dispute.  It  was  not  until  i960  that  the  much  larger  group 
of  Afro-Asian  states  proposed,  and  the  General  Assembly  passed, 
a  resolution  oalllng  for  sanctions  against  the  Union  of  South 
Africa.11 

The  Colonial,  Problem:. 

A  study  of  the  views  of  Afro-Asian  states  on  colo¬ 
nialism  reveals  a  general  belief  that  the  problem  is  of 
critical  importance  to  world  peace,  a  tendency  to  see  it  as 

10Ibid. 

“chapter  VIII  will  lnolude  a  detailed  discussion  of 
what  the  Afro-Asian  states  advooated  and  how  successful  they 
were  in  getting  the  organization  to  adopt  their  policies 
regarding  various  problems. 
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the  root  of  all  the  evils  they  now  suffer.  They  have  no  faith 
In  the  colonial  powers*  ability  to  reform  voluntarily.  And 
they  constantly  warn  of  the  possibility  that  colonialism  will 
try  to  re-emerge  out  of  its  own  ashes. 

During  the  general  debate  on  the  item  entitled  "Dec¬ 
laration  on  the  Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Countries 
and  Peoples,"  the  Saudi  Arabian  delegate,  Ahmed  Shukairy,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  "colonialism  is  the  devil  itself."1® 
He  and  many  of  his  Afro-Asian  colleagues  made  it  quite  clear 
why  they  believed  it  to  be  so. 

First  of  all,  Afro-Asian  states,  especially  the  so- 
called  radloals,  blame  colonialism  for  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  faolng  them  today-poverty.  Whether  they  are  Justi¬ 
fied  or  not  is  not  the  point  here,  but  Afro-Asian  states  do 
strongly  believe  that  the  present  underdevelopment  and  the 
consequent  poverty  of  their  countries  are  primarily  due  to 
exploitation  by  the  metropolitan  powers.  In  his  customary 
way,  Ahmed  Shukairy  stated  the  oase  in  these  strong  terms: 

?n1hnlth1SnihJ?  DOt  the  whlte  “an' a  burden.  It  has  proved 
to  oe  ..he  white  man's  spoil  and  prize.  If  it  had  been  a 
burden  at  all,  it  is  because  the  white  man  was  over- 
burdened  with  the  wealth  of  the  black,  with  the  treasure 
?het5Srdenfa?heWwhUehL^1w!’?h  Thls  ls 


In  addition  to  exploiting  the  natural  and  human  re- 
s  of  the  colonies,  oolonlalism  was  held  to  be  responsible 


Ibid.,  p.  1014. 
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for  the  destruction  of  Initiative  and  the  will  to  work.  The 
Liberian  delegate  said  that  “being  forced  to  do  things  against 
their  will  and  to  work  for  masters  Instead  of  for  themselves 
was  too  bitter  a  pill  [for  the  colonial  people^  to  swallow. 
Debt  or  Indolence  or  shiftlessness  was  resorted  to  as  a  way 
of  life."18 

Even  in  oases  where  colonialism  had  not  entirely 
sapped  a  territory  of  its  vigor  and  Its  resources,  the  oolo- 
nlal  powers  were  said  to  have  blocked  progress  which  was  no't 
neoessary  for  the  operations  of  the  colonial  regime.  Speaking 
to  the  General  Assembly  on  November  28,  I960,  the  Iranian 
delegate  defined  colonialism  as  "a  political  and  economic 
system  imposed  and  maintained  by  foreign  Powers  on  the  nation¬ 
al  territory  of  other  peoples... designed  mainly  to  serve  the 
Interests  of  the  administering  Powers."19  The  system,  he 

primarily  to  hold  up  the  development  of  the  colonial  peoples 
whenever  development  was  not  seen  to  be  essential  In  one  way 


Continued  and  successful  exploitation  inevitably  re¬ 
sulted  in  adding  insult  to  Injury,  because  It  led  the  colonial 
powers  to  Indulge  further  In  reprehensible  actions  against 
the  colonial  peoples.  Continuing  his  remarks,  the  Iranian 
delegate  said: 


19Ibld.,  Vol.  I,  pi  990. 
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s  rules,  colonialism  was  forced  to  perpetuate 
d  essentially  on  social  stagnation  and  the 

as  raoial  discrimination,  enslavement  and 

to°itro™e|*iStlnleS21h  progress  was  seen  to  be  essential 
Although  the  neutral  Afro-Asian  states  occasionally 
admit  that  the  oolonlal  powers  contributed  to  the  colonies 
in  one  way  or  another,  they  always  couple  the  admission  with 
assertions  designed  to  show  that  the  exploitation  oharges  are 
still  valid.  Thus  speaking  on  December  1,  i960,  U  Thant,  the 
delegate  from  Burma,  said  that  although  the  Western  colonizers 
brought  some  benefits  to  the  colonies  (for  example  they  con¬ 
trolled  or  eliminated  some  of  the  worst  excesses  of  primitive 
life  such  as  the  torture  of  prisoners  or  the  tyranny  of  auto¬ 
cratic  rulers,  and  introduced  hospitals  and  better  sanitation, 
attempting  to  combat  ignorance  as  well  as  disease), 

nevertheless,  against  these  and  other  substantial  reforms 
must  be  reckoned  many  features  and  tendencies  which  have 
counteracted  these  progressive  influences.  Chief  among 
them  is  the  fact  that  the  primary  motive  of  the  colonial 
Power  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  the  colony 
has  been  its  own  commercial  prof it. 22 

U  Thant  cited  the  Congo  (Leopoldville)  as  a  classic  example 
of  conditions  described  above.  In  other  words,  whatever  help 
the  colonial  powers  gave  their  oolonies  was  either  dearly 


21Ibld..  pp.  990-91. 
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ame  of  his  newly-admitted  country: 


just 


e  first 


Africa,  the  now  ideologi  _ _ 

behalf  but°  hUfi  mas3jJ  PurP°rts  to  s 


k  on  his  ,, 
ompletely. . . .  J 
Bestating  the  same  idea  in  more  picturesque  language,  the 
Thai  delegate  warned  his  Afro-Aslan  colleagues  that  while 
they  were  busy  condemning  a  dead  colonial  system,  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  threat  to  their  freedoms  might  overwhelm  them. 
Speaking  to  the  General  Assembly  the  Thai  delegate  announced 


that  t 


i  old  c 


.onialism  had  died 


t  like  the  Phoenix  of  old,  wl 
Ism  is  no  longer  with  us,  oul 
- - -  ‘  Ising.  It 


.e  land-grabbing  colonl- 
<r  its  ashes  a  new  type 
_j  far  more  dangerous, 

--  cynically  insidious!  like  the  Kingdom  of 
seldom  comes^  wlth^ observation ;  it  often  comes 


eep's  oiothlng.  In  Vdelegitlon^’opiSlSn/ir’is 
ore  dangerous  because  of  its  deceptive  ideological 
f  the'oth  enters  by  one  aoor'  freedora  flies 


ex-colonies.  The  radical  view, 
ubgroup,  is  that  the  colonial  i 
jnizlng  the  Independence  of  Afi 
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represented  by  the 
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‘-’Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p.  30. 
24Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  1185. 


Independent  states.  The  Brazzaville 
states,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  bi 
plclous  of  the  motives  of 


or  the  aligned 
to  be  considerably  less  sus- 
former  rulers. 


The  opposing  views  on  how  Independence  was  achieved 
by  Afro-Aslan  states  Is  perhaps  best  represented  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  statements  from  the  delegates  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Speaking  to  the  Assembly  on 
December  2,  i960,  the  Filipino  delegate  sought  to  remind 
some  of  his  Afro-Aslan  colleagues  that  the  colonial  powers 
have  been  rather  reasonable  In  regard  to  the  question  of  self 
determination  of  peoples.  He  gave  them  as  evidence  the  fact 
that  nearly  forty  countries  achieved  Independence  since  the 
Charter  oame  Into  effeot,  and  then  he  oontlnued:  "It  Is  the 
oolonlal  Powers  themselves  who  have  borne  the  responsibility 
for  the  progressive  interpretation  of  Article  ?3  of  the  Char¬ 
ter.  It  Is  they  who  have  dared  to  carry  the  letter  of  this 
provision  of  the  Charter  to  Its  logical  conclusion."25 

During  the  same  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
delegate  from  the  United  Arab  Republic  advanced  the  opposing 
point  of  view  which  denies  that  Independent  states  In  Asia 
and  Africa  owe  their  freedom  to  the  good  will  of  Europe. 
"Colonialism  has  never  given  liberty  to  Its  victims  as  a  gift, 
he  said.  "History  Is  full  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  those 
who  wrested  their  freedom  from  their  oppressors."2® 
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When  the  Brazzaville  states  agreed  with  France  In  opposing 
Moroccan  claims  to  Mauritania,  the  Moroccan  delegate  said 
that  Franoe's  purpose  in  advooatlng  Independence  and  United 
Nations  membership  for  Mauritania  was  Its  desire  for  an 
additional  follower. 

One  of  the  major  points  of  controversy  between  the 
Afro-Asian  states*  and  the  metropolitan  powers  revolves  around 
the  fate  of  the  still  non-self-goveming  territories  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  Although  the  Afro-Asian  states  generally  agree 
that  old-style  colonialism  is  dying,  they  do  not  believe  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  it  can  be  pronounced  officially 
dead.  As  the  Iranian  delegate  pointed  out,  a  hundred  million 
people  in  Afro-Asia  were  still  under  foreign  rule  at  the  end 
of  i960.  The  controversy  over  these  last  of  the  colonials 
centered  around  two  points:  First,  some  territories  were  said 
by  the  oolonlal  powers  to  be  not  colonies  but  parts  of  the 
metropolitan  countries  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  discus¬ 
sion  in  a  debate  on  colonialism.  Second,  the  colonial  powers 
argued  that  the  non-self-governing  territories  had  to  be 
readied  for  self-government  before  they  could  be  given 
independence . 

The  Afro-Asian  states  were,  again,  divided  on  this 
subject.  The  majority  of  them— the  radicals  consisting  mostly 
of  the  neutral  subgroup— rejected  both  arguments.  The  moder¬ 
ates— mainly  the  Brazzaville  states— were  again  more  inclined 
to  see  the  colonial  countries'  point  of  view.  This  disagreement 

^2See  Chapter  IV,  footnote  24. 
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problem,  the  moderates — whose  independence  came  relatively 
easily — tended  to  be  more  understanding  of  the  colonial 


powers'  argument.  The  delegate  from  Gabon  expressed  his 
annoyance  with  the  arguments  represented  by  the  previously 
quoted  remarks  by  saying: 


Gabon  wishes  to  play  its  part  in  restoring  oalm  by  re¬ 
calling  a_few  elementary  truths;  these  are  worth  re- 

'  '  ,  although  perhaps 


o  many  statements 


I  might 


peatlng  after  _ „ _ _ _ _ 

Inspired  by  very  lofty  considerations  of  political  p 

olple,  have  in  many  oases  been  dist  .  - 

"  certain  demagogy. .. .In  our  v 

to  clamor  for  the  immediate  liberation  of  thou- 
of  beings  who  are  still,  in  one  way  or  another, 
dependent;  the  right  conditions  must  be  created  for  that 
tlon.  There  may  be  a  desire — and  a  most  laudable 
o  bring  the  date  of  independence  or  self-government 


flolen 


libera 


some  Latin  Americ 


ending  colonialism,  completely  and  now,  to  these  countries' 
lack  of  experience  with  the  horrors  of  colonialism.  Speaking 


for  Saudi  Arabia,  Ahmed  Shukairy  tried  to  explain  this  point 
to  what  he  oalled  neutral  observers: 


We  understand  these  honest  observations  and  criticisms 
which  at  first  glanoe  seem  to  be  reasonable  and  sound 
for  all  neutral  observers.-  We  know  how  neutral  observers, 
living  in  freedom,  feel  about  colonialism  in  general 
But  they  cannot  understand  how  we  feel  about  colonialism, 
because  they  have  always  lived  in  freedom  and  never  under 
colonial  rule.  It  is  convenient  and  easy  for  all  neutral 
,obs.ervers'  ,llvln6  in  freedom,  to  criticise,  because  they 
d  to  the  most  abject  degradation 
they  have  never  been  foreignized 


i  humiliation 
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He  continued  to  say  that  this  lack  of  first-hand  knowledge 
of  colonialism  constitutes  the  baslo  difference  between  the 
er-oolonial  peoples  and  those  who  are  advising  them  to  be 
patient: 

If  their  countries  were  colonized  at  some  time  in  history, 
they  know  it  only  from  history  books.  Therein  lies  the 
whodhavetaerslffer°n0e  betWeen  those  deleeatlons  and  oure , 
ledge  is  not  based  on  hearsay  or  on  what  we  learnt  in  °W~ 
school;  we  were  for  decades  a  living  embodiment  of  that 
system.  Ours  was  a  generation  which,  on  coming  of  age, 
did  not  have  the  right  to  vote  in  its  own  country. '*3 

What  do  the  Afro-Asian  states  seek  to  accomplish  by 
putting  an  end  to  colonialism?  Practically  a  miracle.  This 
answer  is  not  chosen  for  sarcasm.  It  is  so  close  to  describ¬ 
ing  reality  that  it  is  too  tempting  not  to  give.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  supposed  to  end  oppression,  exploitation  and 
poverty,  spiritual  degradation,  racial  hatred.  Jealousy  among 


Asian  states  attribute  most 
colonialism,  in  its  old  and 
delegate  affirmed  that  one  c 
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our  times,  the  disparity  between  the  "haves"  and  the  "have- 
nots,"  could  be  eliminated,  and  that  its  elimination  "could 
be  speeded  up  by  the  granting  of  independence  to  all  dependent 
countries."1*4  Not  only  that,  but  in  addition  "independence 
leads  to  spiritual  emancipation.  It  is  a  restoration  of  human 
dignity  and  a  rehabilitation  of  human  personality.”1*5 

The  end  of  colonialism  was  necessary,  in  his  view, 
not  only  for  the  well-being  of  the  colonial  peoples,  but  for 
humanity  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason  "the  problem  of  oolo- 
niallsm  ranks  uppermost  in  the  history  of  human  relations.:1.. 
It  involves  political  oaptivlty,  economic  domination,  social 
enslavement  and  cultural  subjugation  that  affect  not  only  the 
colonial  peoples  but  human  society  as  a  whole."1*6 

The  Ghanaian  and  Iranian  delegates  warned  that  peace 
and  colonialism  could  not  coexist.  Nkrumah's  remark  that  "as 
long  as  a  single  foot  of  African  soil  remains  under  foreign 
domination,  the  world  will  know  no  peace,"47  was  elaborated 
upon  by  the  delegate  from  Iran  who  said: 

Peace  and  freedom  are  indivisible:  any  nation  which 
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f  the  underdeveloped  ci 
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he  former  Administering  Power.  The  International' 
unity  in  the  United  Nations,  among  others,  can  eas 
lve  them  the  necessary  aid  and  assistance  without 
oslng  upon  them  obligations  incompatible  with  their 
ndependence .  '■* 


id  political  b 
ilatlve  dependence 
.  there  is  no  reason 
should  be  imposed  upon  t 


s  disi 


1  aid  w 


not  to  be  made  available, 

1  states  make  it  quite  clear  that  they  would  still 
iath  before  dishonor.  As  Nkrumah  expressed  it:  "We 
iplete  Independence  with  danger  to  servitude  in  tran- 
0  The  SaUdi  Arabian  delegate  blamed  political  un- 
e  newly-lndependent  nations  on  foreign  intrigues 
eassert  European  domination.  Even  if  this  explana- 
lonfliots 

)uld  not  be  a  reason  for  denying 
ilalming  it.  Fighting  for  power 
it  an  extraordinary  thing.  It 
Nkrumah' s  choice 


e  added,  "difficulties 
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s  everywhere."" 
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But  if,  lr 
between  fi 
oulties  ar 


spite  of  all, 


iternal  conflicts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
SSKISIf0*  °f  °?lonlal  rule  "1th  all  its  attendant 
.ubjugation,  exploitation,  degradation  and  humiliation, 
would  right  away  and  unequlv- 
'  colonial 


rule 


e1preferth?verte  [®oples’  a11  Pe°Ples 
ley  will  definitely  prefer  fight lng'in 


slavery. 52 

The  preceding  discussion  of  Afro-Asian  vie 
oolonial  problem  is  likely  to  give  the  impression 
is  very  little  Afro-Asian  solidarity  on  colonial  i 
Vote  analysis,  presented  in  Chapter  III,  shows  tha 
not  so.  It  was  shown  then  that  on  63.6)8  of  the  vo 


ro-Asi, 


cohesion  of  90  or  higher,  compared  with 
total  Assembly's  votes  in  the  same  cohe 
explanation  for  the  apparent  oontradict 
and  the  statements  of  Afro-Asian  states 


invariably  m 
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debates.  The  "demagogy"  of  t 
gate  from  Gabon  objected  in  h 
does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  resolutloi 
moderates  object  to  colonialism  perhaps 
oals.  Laos,  for  example,  by  no  stretoh 
be  classified  with  the  radicals.  Yet  its  delegate  left  1 
doubt  as  to  how  his  country  feels  about  colonialism.  The 
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and  "humiliation  Is  worse  than  poverty."  In  words  reminiscent 
of  Nkrumah's  he  declared  that  "a  man  can  get  used  to  hunger 
but  never  to  humiliation. "-*3 

Let  there  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  all  Afro-Asian 
states  harbor  nothing  but  extreme  repugnance  to  colonialism. 
The  relatively  conciliatory  language  of  resolutions,  there¬ 
fore,  removes  a  major  and  important—though  not  the  only- 
element  of  difference  between  the  radicals  and  the  moderates. 

relatively  speaking,  to  dose  their  ranks  once  the  debate 
has  ended  and  the  time  has  come  to  vote  for  Afro-Asia's 
liberation. 

Cold  War  Issues: 

Views  expressed  by  Afro-Asian  states  concerning  the 
odd  war  and  problems  directly  related  to  it  reveal  a  basicdly 
self-centered  outlook  which  determines  not  only  the  choice  of 
role  for  Afro-Asia  in  the  East-West  controversy,  but  dso  the 
role  they  believe  the  United  Nations  should  play.  They  gen¬ 
erally  oonsider  the  cold  war  to  be  a  big  power  problem  in 
which  the  smaller  states  must  minimize  their  involvement  for 
their  own  good. 

Although  Afro-Asian  states  generally  are  neither 
oblivious  of  nor  indifferent  to  the  dangers  which  the  cold 
war  poses  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  their  primary  and  immediate 
concern  with  it  seems  to  stem  from  the  fact  that  they  see  in 

53Ibld..  Vol.  II,  p. 
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the  grip  of  foreign  domination. ,t66 

These  and  similar  statements  made  by  Afro-Asian 
leaders  and  representatives  show  that  the  possible  danger  to 
their  independence  latent  in  great  power  rivalry  is  the  aspect 
of  the  cold  war  which  is  central  to  their  thinking  about  it. 

As  will  be  shown  shortly,  with  a  few  exceptions  Afro-Asian  ' 
states  are  willing  to  see  the  great  powers  find  their  own 
solutions  to  their  own  quarrels,  provided  they  let  Afro-Asia 


Analysis  of  statements  of  policy  made  by  Afro-Asian 
representatives  concerning  the  cold  war  generally  shows  a 
surprisingly  high  degree  of  agreement.  The  situation  is  in 
contrast  with  findings  related  to  the’oolonial  problem  where 
it  was  found  that  the  vote  indicated  greater  agreement  than' 
the  debates.  In  the  case  of  cold  war  questions,  the  debates 
lead  one  to  predict  a  higher  degree  of  cohesion  than  is  ac¬ 
tually  found  in  the  voting  record.  This  is  perhaps  best 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Afro-Asian  states  envision  for 
themselves  the  role  of  peace-maker  and  mediator  in  the  oold 
war.  This  role  inevitably  drives  most  of  them  to  a  common 
middle  ground  in  their  views  on  the  East-West  dispute. 

Now  let  us  see  what  views  the  Afro-Asian  states  hold 
on  various  aspects  of  the  cold  war.  First  of  all,  the  Afro- 
Asian  states  dread  the  possibility  of  premature  death,  a  pos¬ 
sibility  they  believe  to  be  latent  in  the  oold  war.  As  the 
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statements  quoted  above  indicate,  they  fear  that  they  will 
be  scorohed  by  the  heat  of  big  power  controversy.  Moreover, 
they  realize  that  to  consolidate  and  reap  the  fruits  of  inde¬ 
pendence  they  need  a  more  peaceful  world.  Cameroun's  foreign 
minister,  speaking  to  the  General  Assembly,  said  that  his 
country  "requests  the  Organization  to  recommend  that  the 
great  Powers  avoid  the  temptation  to  confront  one  another  in 
Africa  and  to  transplant  their  fruits  of  a  cold  or  hot  war."^ 
One  is  almost  given  the  impression  that  the  foreign  minister 
did  not  wish  to  spoil  the  game  for  the  big  powers  as  long  as 
they  stayed  away  from  Africa.  This  attitude  was  also  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Nkrumah  in  remarks  he  made  in  the  Assembly  con¬ 
cerning  the  problem  of  disarmament.  His  primary  concern 
seemed  to  be  that  the  great  powers  refrain  from  establishing 
or  maintaining  bases  in  Africa  or  introducing  nuclear  weapons 
there.  "It  is  essential,"  he  told  the  Assembly, 


the  oold  war  is  lengthy  and  their  arguments  are  numerous. 

57GAOB.  Session  XV,  Part  I,  Vol.  I,  1960-61,  pi  30. 
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First  of  all,  they  generally  believe  that  the  cold  war  is  not 
their  problem,  and  for  that  reason  they  must  not  become  in¬ 
volved  in  it.  The  prime  minister  of  Ceylon  told  the  Bandung 
Conference  that  "the  entire  human  race  stands  on  the  brink 
of  chaos.... The  Great  Powers  who  within  recent  generations 
have  guided  the  destinies  of  mankind  have  brought  themselves 
and  us  to  this  calamity."59  The  representative  of  Gabon 
described  the  cold  war  as  a  "struggle  of  ascendancy"  among 
the  great  powers  50 

The  Afro-Aslan  states  believe  that  they  can  use  their 
time  and  resources  more  fruitfully  in  other  endeavors  than 
this  struggle  for  ascendancy.  The  delegate  from  Togo  said 
that  "Africa,  more  than  any  other  continent,  needs  peace, 
because  peace  is  essential  for  its  own  internal  growth,  for 
the  consolidation  of  freedoms  that  have  been  won  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  living  conditions  of  its  inhabitants."61 
The  Cambodian  delegate  expressed  a  similar  view  when  he  said 
that  "the  small,  poor,  under-developed  countries  like  ours 
consider  it,  generally  speaking,  more  urgent  to  cover  the  dis¬ 
tance  which  separates  them  from  the  modern  and  prosperous 
countries,  than  to  participate  in  quarrels  which  do  not  con¬ 
cern  them  "6z 
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meat  in  the  oold  war  not  only  beoause  it  is  not  their  war  and 
beoause  they  wish  to  concentrate  on  tackling  their  own  prob¬ 
lems,  but  also  because  they  have  a  feeling  that  they  are  not 
capable  of  doing  much  about  it.  Thus  the  Cambodian  delegate 
warned  his  Afro-Aslan  colleagues  not  “to  take  part  in  conflicts 

and  reckless  delusion  that  they  can  play  a  historic  role  in 
world  development.  For  our  part,  we  leave  it  to  the  great 
Powers  to  write  the  history  of  the  world."63  The  Indian 
delegate  concurred  by  saying:  "We  are  confronted  with  prob¬ 
lems  about  which  we  really  have  inadequate  experience."6^ 

The  logical  corollary  of  this  attitude  is  that  it  is 
primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  great  powers  to  oope  with 
the  problem.  As  the  Cambodian  delegate  put  it  in  the  pre¬ 
viously  quoted  statement,  let  the  great  powers  write  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Afro-Asian 
states  are  indifferent  to  how  the  great  powers  do  so.  Prlnoe 
Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  felt  that  "some  people  will  perhaps 
accuse  small  countries  like  ours  of  showing  selfishness,  of 
thinking  of  nothing  but  their  own  situation  and  of  refusing 
to  participate  in  the  ideological  trends  which  divide  the 
world."65  He  then  explained  that  although  the  small  countries 
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own  safety  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor.  They  whole¬ 
heartedly  agree  with  President  Washington's  belief  that  an 
alliance  between  a  small  and  weak  nation  and  a  great  power 

experience  with  colonialism  makes  them,  as  the  Cambodian  prime 
minister  put  it,  "rightly  suspicious  of  so-called  defensive 
organizations  and  of  political  organizations  serving  as  a 
mask  for  resurgent  imperialism. "7,‘'  Afro-Asian  states  have 
not  forgotten  that  many  of  them  began  their  careers  as  oolo- 
nies  by  becoming  protectorates  of  stronger  states.  It  was 
evidently  this  fact  which  caused  an  experienced  Asian  diplomat 
to  remark  that  "for  most  of  them  an  Immediate  problem  is  the 
danger  whioh  they  see  of  a  return  to  the  principle  of  Great 
Power  protection,  which  appears  to  them  to  be  nothing  less  ' 

During  the  1952-1960  period,  only  a  few  roll-call  . 

tions.  For  this  reason,  it  was  not  deemed  useful  to  infer 
an  Afro-Asian  voting  behavior  from  these  votes.  The  records 
of  the  Assembly,  however,  contain  sufficient  information  on 
Afro-Asian  views  on  economic  matters  to  Justify  a  discussion 
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In  considering  Afro-Asian  views  on  economic  matters 
it  is  of  vital  Importance  that  one  should  keep  In  mind  the 
faot  that  colonialism  is  blamed  for  the  present  backwardness 
of  Afro-Asla.  This  attitude  makes  them  less  apologetic  and 
more  aggressive  in  their  views.  It  Is  the  explanation  of  why. 
as  will  be  shown  presently,  Afro-Aslan  states  tend  to  feel 
almost  self-righteous  about  their  poverty,  and  to  believe 
that  the  developed  nations  owe  them  a  helping  hand  in  their 
drive  toward  economic  viability.  It  goes  far  to  explain  what 


the  part  of  poor  nations. 

In  the  discussion  of  Afro-Asian  views  on  colonialism, 
various  statements  made  by  Afro-Asian  spokesmen  were  quoted 
which  show  their  belief  that  their  underdevelopment  was 
largely  due  to  exploitation  by  stronger  nations.  This  atti¬ 
tude  was  perhaps  best  stated  by  the  Saudi  Arabian  delegate 
who,  speaking  of  the  disparity  in  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  advanced  and  the  underdeveloped  nations,  said: 
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retrogression."79  All  of  which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  improvement  in  the  standards  of  living  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  countries  has  in  a  large  measure  taken  plaoe  at  the 
cost  of  the  starving  people  of  the  backward  nations."®^  There 
is  obviously  a  dispute  between  the  advanced  and  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  on  the  question  of  who  is  supporting  whom. 

The  Afro-Aslan  view  that  Afro-Asia's  backwardness  is 
primarily  due  to  long-standing  exploitation  by  the  developed 
countries  logloally  leads  to  the  belief  that  these  countries’ 
owe  them  the  assistance  they  need  to  cope  with  their  poverty. 
"Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  historic  Justice,"  the  Pakistani  • 
delegate  asked,  "if  some  restitution  were  made  in  the  present 
for  the  wealth  whloh  has  flowed  in  the  past  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  enrich  the  economies  of  those  now  so  industrially 
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awns  in  the  blocs'  struggle  for  influe: 
heir  docility  or  willingness  to  Join  o: 
heirsgotentlalltles  as  threats  or  souri 
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Afro-Asian  dissatisfaction  with  the  use  of  eoonomi 
aid  as  a  political  weapon  is  Intensified  by  the  fact  that 
is  precisely  the  opposite  end  for  which  they  seek  develop¬ 
ment.  To  them,  economic  underdevelopment  represents  the 
Achilles'  heel  of  their  national  freedoms.  Without  sound 
economies,  secure  political  independence  is  not  deemed  pos 
slble.  This  is  the  major  reason  why,  as  it  was  said  befor 
questions  of  economic  development  are  very  often  brought  u 
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obtained  their  political  freedom 
it  in  the  near  future  look  forward 
to  economic  independence  and  are  prepared  to  fight  for 
it.  These  newly  independent  nations  are  firmly  convinced 
that,  if  they  do  not  obtain  their  economic  independence, 
tney  will  not  find  the  sound  basis  upon  which  they  can 
preserve  their  political  freedom. 83 

As  in  the  oase  of  colonial  problems,  countries  with 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  Western  powers  often  seek 
to  Include  communism  in  whatever  attacks  the  so-oalled  radi¬ 
cals  are  leveling  against  their  ex-rulers.  An  example  of 
een  in  the  Pakistani  delegate's  remark  on 
of  newly  Independent  states.  ''Rapid  eoo- 
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the  winds,"  President  Nasser  said,  "differ  oom- 

hours'  time  by  Jet  aircraft."®7 

To  narrow  and  possibly  eliminate  the  economic  gap 
which  separates  them  from  the  advanced  countries  speedily  and 
without  compromising  their  Independence,  then,  is  the  para¬ 
mount  economic  objective  of  Afro-Asian  states.  To  achieve 
this  goal,  "they  will  accept  every  assistance  given  to  them 
through  the  United  Nations,  and  they  will  not  hesitate  to 
accept  any  unconditional  aid  offered  to  them  outside  the 
United  Nations."88 

Conclusion: 

From  the  preceding  presentation  of  Afro-Aslan  views 
on  important  substantive  issues,  one  generalization  can  be 

nlal  experience  Is  the  basic  determinant  of  their  outlook  on 
world  problems  as  they  appeared  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
General  Assembly.  This  generalization  Is  even  confirmed  by 
dissenting  views,  for  dissent  is  apparently  a  function  of  the 
dissenters'  less  severe  experience  with  oolonialism. 


COHESIVE  AND  DIVISIVE  FORCES 
Although  this  study  Is  concerned  with  Afro-Aslan 
politics  In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  it  Is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  ability  of  the  Afro-Aslan 
ooalltlon  to  function  In  the  Assembly  Is  directly  affected 


e  ability  of  Its  members  t 


o-operate  outside  the  frame¬ 


work  of  the  United  Nations.  This  ability  is  determined,  to 
a  large  extent,  by  the  Interplay  of  the  forces  of  unity  and 
the  forces  of  disunity  which  exist  among  them.  The  Identi¬ 
fication  of  these  cohesive  and  divisive  forces  will,  there¬ 
fore,  add  to  our  understanding  of  the  coalition. 

The  discussion  of  cohesive  forces  will  deal  with 
factors  which  tend  to  generate  general  Afro-Aslan  solidarity. 

le  to  compile  a  list  of  all  actual  and 
lloh  favor  solidarity  between  pairs  of 
Similarly,  the  discussion  of  the  divi- 
je  an  attempt  to  catalogue  clashes  and 
states.  It  will  concentrate  on 

id  to  Intensify  faotlon- 


No  attempt  will  be  i 
possible  conditions 
states,  for  example 
slve  forces  will  not  b< 
skirmishes  among  Afro-i 
the  Identification  of  factors 
alism  within  the  coalition. 

Since  the  discussion  thus  far  has  contained  scattered 
references  to  sources  of  agreement  and  disagreement  among 
Afro-Aslan  states,  some  factors  discussed  below  will  be 
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emphasized  more  than  others.  Whenever  possible,  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  relate  the  sources  of  unity  and  disunity 
identified  to  the  findings  already  made  in  previous  chapters. 

Let  us  begin  by  considering  factors  which  work  for 
Afro-Asian  solidarity.  The  first  and  a  very  compelling  drive 
behind  Afro-Asian  solidarity  is  the  desire  to  assert  and  to 
gain  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the  peoples  and  the 
states  of  the  region,  and  the  related  grievance  against  the 
yet  incomplete  attainment  of  it.  It  is  apparent  throughout 
the  discussion  so  far  that  no  other  goal  approaches  this 
desire  as  an  element  of  cohesion  among  the  Afro-Asian  states. 
This  is  shown  to  be  the  case  by  three  major  indicators.  First, 
the  recognition  of  racial  and  state  equality  has  been  the 
most  persistent  theme  of  Afro-Asian  conferences,  both  on  the 
governmental  and  the  non-governmental  levels,  and  has  given 
rise  to  greater  mutual  identification  among  Afro-Asian  states 
and  peoples  than  any  other  factor.1  Second,  no  other  factor 


has  created  greater  solidarity  and  mutus 
Asian  states  in  the  United  Nations  than 
goal.  Third,  no  other  principle  or  goa 
pervasive  influence  which  permeates  all 

their  outlook  on  the  interna 


among  Afro- 
toward  that 


her  objeo- 
oonditlons 
sneral.^ 


See  Chapter  I. 
2See  Chapter  Hi; 
^See  Chapter  VI: 
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This  affinity  of  grievances  and  desires  is  augmented 
by  a  belief  that  Afro-Aslan  nations  will  either  stand  or  fall 
together.  It  is  difficult,  if  indeed  it  is  possible  at  all, 
to  conceive  of  a  more  potent  unifying  force  than  the  belief 
in  a  shared  fate.  This  belief  has  been  expressed  by  spolces- 

and  in  the  form  of  future  expectations.  It  perhaps  goes 
farther  than  any  other  single  factor  in  explaining  Afro-Aslan 
search  for  solidarity.  For  this  reason,  it  will  be  discussed 
at  length. 

of  Afro-Aslan  states  have  been  historically  Intertwined.  As 

duotlon  to  this  study,  the  delegations  of  Asian  territories 
represented  at  the  International  Conference  for  World  Peace 
submitted  a  Joint  document  entitled  Asia  and  Peace  in  whloh 
they  stated  that  “the  whole  problem  of  Asia  centers  round 
Great  Britain's  position  in  India. A  quarter  of  a  century 
later.  President  Nasser  expressed  the  view  that  the  unity  of 
the  Arab  world  is  dictated,  among  other  things,  by  the  unity 
of  fate.  Speaking  of  Egypt's  place  in  the  Arab  world  he  said 
that  the  Arab  states  were  intertwined  by  history.  "We  have 
suffered  together,  we  have  gone  through  the  same  crises,  and 
when  we  fell  beneath  the  hooves  of  invaders,  they  were  with 

Chapter  I,  footnote  9. 


us  under  the  same  hooves."-* 

The  belief  that  the  destiny  of  an  Afro-Aslan  state 
has  often  been  determined  by  the  fate  of  another  Is  not  a 
figment  of  the  Imagination.  It  Is  rooted  In  historical  fact. 
Thirty  years  after  the  Aslan  representatives  stated  the 
relationship  between  India  and  the  Aslan  problem  In  general, 
a  Chatham  House  study  group  confirmed  the  assertion  In  more 
specific  terms.  "It  Is  worth  remembering,"  the  group's  re¬ 
port  stated,  "that  the  British  colonial  dependencies  In  South 
East  Asia  and  the  Par  East  were  all  acquired  as  an  extension 
of  British  rule  In  the  Indo-Paklstan  sub-continent."^  This 
statement  definitely  underestimates  the  scope  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  fates  of  Afro-Aslan  states  by  concen¬ 
trating  on  South  East  Asia  and  the  Par  East.  British  aspira¬ 
tions  in  the  Near  East  were  not  unrelated  to  Britain's  empire 
farther  east.  Britain's  Interest  In  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal 
in  particular  is  the  best  known  example  of  the  relationship 
which  existed  between  the  fates  of  India  and  the  Near  East. 

Nor  does  the  relationship  stop  with  Egypt,  for  the  coloniza¬ 
tion  of  the  Afrloan  continent  was  caused  In  part  by  the  desire 
of  Imperial  powers  to  gain  a  more  secure  access  to  the  East.*1 
The  belief  In  the  lnter-relatedness  of  the  fates  of 


Collective  Defense  In  South  East  Asia.  A  Report  Pre¬ 
pared  by  a  Chatham  House  Study  Group  (London:  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1956),  p.  93. 


'Chester  Bowles,  Africa's  Challenge  to  America 
(Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1956) ,  pp.  63-64. 


Afro-Asian  states  as  a  central  fact  of  Afro-Asian  history  Is 
sometimes  found  In  cases  which  are  not  only  less  well  known 
than  the  above  mentioned  examples,  but  which  at  first  appear 
to  be  Irrelevant  to  the  point.  The  case  of  Palestine  offers 
a  good  illustration  of  this  fact. 

Although  the  problem  Is  usually  discussed  In  terms 
other  than  colonial,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  what  has  been 
said  about  the  belief  In  the  inter-relatedness  of  the  destin¬ 
ies  of  Afro-Asian  territories  is  also  true  for  Palestine. 
Inside  as  well  as  outside  the  United  Nations,  Arab  repre¬ 
sentatives  presented  the  problem  of  Palestine  as  being  an 
essentially  colonial  problem.  The  head  of  the  Iraqi  dele¬ 
gation,  for  example,  told  the  Bandung  Conference  in  1955 


that  "Zionism  Is  certainly  the  last  chapter  in  the  book  of ' 
old  colonialism"®  In  i960,  President  Nasser  spoke  of  the 
problem  of  Palestine  to  the  General  Assembly  entirely  In 
terms  of  imperialist  interests,  and  explained  how  Palestine 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  events  in  the  whole 
Arab  world.  "Imperialism  has  its  own  logic,"  he  said,  and 


the  logic  of  imperialism,  as  manifested  i 
against  the  people  of  Palestine,  has  been 
geographical  unity  of  the  Arab  world,  on 
and,  on  the  other,  to  create  for  itself  i 
heart  of  the  Arab  world  a  base  from  which 
b  peoples.  I  believe  no  stronger 
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Although  It  may  be  tempting  to  dismiss  such  views  as 
the  angry  utterances  of  an  enraged  people,  It  Is  not  as  easy 
to  similarly  dismiss  the  historical  facts  on  whloh  they  are 

Palestine's  fate  was  doubtless  determined,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  faot  that  it  fitted  the  British  Imperial 
position  elsewhere  In  Asia  and  Africa.  The  faot  that  Pales¬ 
tine  “is  the  eastern  outpost  against  any  potential  threat  to 
the  Suez  Canal;  it  is  the  outlet  of  the  (oli)  pipe-line  from 
Kirkuk  [ira<Q  ;  it  is  a  halting  place  on  the  international  air 
route  to  India  and  beyond,  and  it  is  a  starting  point  for  the 

in  its  becoming  a  part  of  Britain's  plans  for  empire,  but 
also  helped  to  inspire  the  promulgation  of  the  Balfour  Decla¬ 
ration  in  1917.  and  to  determine  the  events  whioh  eventually 
led  to  the  partition  of  the  country  after  World  War  II.  Re¬ 
cognizing  Palestine's  importance  to  powers  interested  in 
surrounding  territories,  the  Zionists  persistently  appealed 
to  the  colonial  aspirations  of  European  powers  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  win  support  for  the  idea  of  a  Jewish  state  (or  home¬ 
land)  in  Palestine.  They,  for  example,  used  Germany's  well- 
known  efforts  before  World  War  I  to  increase  its  influence 

"Germany  would  be  well-advised,  in  her  own  interests,"  they 

10Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Great 
Britain  and  Palestine.  1915-1945  (London:  Oxford  UnlvSSlty 
Press,  1996),  p.  1. 
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argued,  "to  oo-operate  with  the  Zionists...  [wh<3  could  be 
relied  upon  to  spread  German  culture,  and  promote  German 
economic  penetration,  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire."11 


lsh  support.  They  recognized  the  importance  of  Palestine  to 
Britain's  empire.  No  power,  they  correctly  argued,  "had  the 
interest  in  Palestine  that  England  had,  seeing  that  England 
in  Egypt  was  next-door  neighbor  to  Palestine  and  that  the 
shortest  way  to  India  was  through  Palestine. 1,12 

In  the  wake  of  Hitler  and  his  concentration  camps, 
the  problem  of  Palestine  was  increasingly  discussed  in  emo¬ 
tional  and  humanitarian  terms.  But  the  relationship  between 
the  struggle  over  Palestine  and  the  neighboring  Afro-Aslan 
territories  was  not  unknown.  A  British  writer  commented  in 
1946  on  the  fact  that  the  Zionists  had  offered  themselves  as 
a  "wooden  horse  of  Troy”  to  be  used  by  Britain  in  its  impe¬ 
rial  plans  in  the  East.13  For  this  reason,  the  same  writer 
was  led  to  "disoount  the  importance  of  Jewish  immigration  as 
a  factor  in  Arab  objection  to  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  to 
conclude  that  it  was  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  the  stool 
pigeons  of  British  imperialism  that  damned  the  whole  business 
in  Arab  eyes  from  the  beginning." ^ 


“Leonard  Stein,  The  Balfour  Declaration  (New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1961),  pp.  212-213. 

12Ibld. .  p.  19. 

13John  Marlowe,  Bebelllon  in  Palestine  (London:  The 
Crest  Press,  1946),  pp.  39-40 . 

1'*Ibld..  p.  46. 
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Unless  these  examples  are  kept  In  mind  and  duly  re¬ 
cognized  for  their  Influence  upon  Afro-Aslan  thinking,  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  lnter-relatedness  of  the  destinies  of 
Afro-Aslan  territories  will  not  be  properly  understood.  An 
Afro-Aslan  leader's  belief  that  as  long  as  all  Afro-Asla  Is 
not  free,  his  own  country  will  feel  threatened,  must  not  be 
viewed  simply  as  an  excuse  for  Intervention  in  the  affairs 
of  other  territories.  The  Afro-Aslan  states'  concern  with 
each  other's  destinies  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  without 
giving  due  regard  to  the  historical  facts  which  prompted 
them.  The  Afro-Aslan  belief  in  a  shared  destiny  Is  and  must 
be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  Ingredient  of  collective  Afro- 
Aslan  politics. 

It  was  said  earlier  that  Afro-Aslan  belief  in  a  shared 
fate  Is  not  based  strictly  on  past  experience,  but  also  on 
future  expectations.  The  idea  that  a  country's  Independence 
is  not  seoure  as  long  as  other  peoples  In  the  region  are  not 
free  at  least  partially  explains  the  Afro-Aslan  states'  con¬ 
tinuing  concern  with  each  others'  affairs.  It  Is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  for  example,  that  Guinea  and  Ghana  would  view  their 
neighbors'  efforts  to  become  and  to  remain  free  as  their  own, 

oome  of  the  belief  that  "as  long  as  all  Africa  is  not  free, 
Guinea  will  feel  threatened,"1^  and  that  "Ghana's  independence 

^Statement  from  Sekou  Toure,  Chapter  III,  footnote  6. 
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was  meaningless  unless  it  was  linked  up  with  the  total  liber¬ 
ation  of  the  African  continent."16 

The  security  of  the  political  independence  of  one 
Afro-Asian  state,  then,  not  only  was  linked  to  that  of  others' 
in  the  past,  but  will  also  be  dependent  upon  it  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Thus  an  Afro-Asian  state  must  not  stop  with  freeing 
itself,  but  also  must  help  in  the  liberation  of  others  in 
order  to  remain  free. 


The  third  major  factor  which  makes  for  unity  among 


though  individually  they  are  fairly  Impotent  to  oope  with  the 
dangers  they  believe  they  face,  and  to  achieve  the  goals  they 
seek,  they  are  better  able  to  do  so  through  mutual  support. 
There  is  no  evidenoe,  except  in  statements  designed  for  domeg- 


oountries  can  Individually  exert  much  influence  on  the  inter¬ 


national  scene.  Yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  see 
Afro-Asia  as  a  major  factor  in  world  politics.1^ 

equality,  the  belief  in  a  shared  destiny,  and  the  realization 
that  only  through  mutual  support  can  they  hope  to  be  partici¬ 
pants  in,  and  not  only  subjects  to,  world  events — aooount  for 
virtually  all  manifestations  of  general  solidarity  among  Aslan 
and  African  states.  Any  other  faotors  to  which  such  soli¬ 
darity  may  be  attributed  will  be  shown,  upon  examination,  to 


l6Statement  from  Kwami  Kkrumah,  Chapter  III,  footnote  7. 
J^Por  example,  see  Chapter  I,  p.  31. 
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stem  from  the  generalizations  stated  above.  It  was  shown  in 
Chapter  VI,  for  example,  that  general  Afro-Aslan  aversion  to 
involvement  in  oold  war  alignments  partially  stems  from  their 
fear  of  being  subordinated  to  a  dominant  partner.  Similarly, 
it  was  shown  that  their  attitudes  on  questions  of  economic 
underdevelopment  were  conditioned  not  only  by  similar  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  needs,  but  by  shared  views  about  the 
causes  of  these  conditions  and  needs  as  seen  in  their  colo¬ 
nial  experience.  These  two  examples  illustrate  the  faot  that 
the  three  unifying  influences  Identified  above  constitute  the 
foundations  upon  which  Afro-Asian  solidarity  rests. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  souroes  of  friction  whioh  militate 
against  Afro-Aslan  solidarity.  One  of  the  most  Important  of 
these  sources  is  the  existence  of  cross  loyalties  which,  in 
spite  of  agreement  on  principles,  make  agreement  on  particu¬ 
lar  issues  more  difficult.  There  are  three  types  of  affilia¬ 
tions  which  vie  with  the  commitment  to  the  coalition  for  the 
loyalty  of  some  of  its  members.  These  are  military  alliances 
with  non-Afro-Asian  powers,  the  French  Community,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  first  two  affiliations  do  func¬ 
tion  as  souroes  of  friction,  but  the  third  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  threat  to  Afro-Asian  solidarity. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  military  alliances,  mem¬ 
bership  in  SEATO  and  in  CENTO  is  aotually  both  a  cause  and 
effeot  of  disagreement.  It  is  obvious  that  Afro-Asian  members 
of  military  alliances  disagree  with  the  rest  on  the  nature  of 
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Chapter  VI,  they  often  express  the  opinion  that  the  so-oalled 
radical  Afro-Asian  states'  idea  about  threats  to  their  inde- 

the  communist  threat.  But  it  is  clear  that  membership  in 
military  alliances  is  also  a  oause  of  friction  among  Afro- 
Asian  states.  It  is  a  souroe  of  friction  because  of  a  belief 

states  are  endangering  the  seourlty  of  other  states  by  be¬ 
longing  to  military  alliances.  The  attitude  of  the  Indian 
government  toward  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organization  is 
representative  of  non-aligned  views  on  the  subject  of  military 
alliances.  While  the  Manila  Treaty  was  being  negotiated,  the 
Indian  government  opposed  the  scheme.'  A  resolution  on  inter¬ 
national  affairs  adopted  on  January  17,  1955.  by  the  Steering 
Committee  of  the  Indian  Congress  Party  explained  why.  The' 
establishment  of  SEATO,  the  resolution  stated,  "by  some  great 
Powers  of  the  West  and  some  States  in  South  East  Asia,  is 
regrettable  and  has  added  to  the  insecurity  of  that  region 
and  extended  the  area  of  the  cold  war.''18  When  this  state¬ 
ment  is  coupled  with  the  belief  that  "the  Manila  Treaty  rep¬ 
resents  a  subtle  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers 

‘^Indla  News.  January  22,  1955.  quoted  in  the  Chatham 
House  Study  Group's  Report,  p.  94.  Emphasis  added.  Five 
years  later,  Nkrumah  expressed  the  same  idea  in  virtually 
identical  terms.  An  African  state  which  enters  into  a  mili- 

involves  the  State  concerned  in  the  risk  of  being  drawn  into 
bouring  African’ States."  GAOR.  Session  XV,  Part  I,  Vol.  I, 
1960-61,  p.  66. 
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Community  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  by  unsuccessfully 
trying  to  please  both  sides.  While  the  supporters  of  speedy 
independence  for  Algeria  were  advocating  a  referendum,  the 
members  of  the  Community  sought  a  re-opening  of  negotiations. 
The  Senegalese  delegation,  which  was  promoting  this  idea  on 
behalf  of  the  other  Community  members,  caused  Mongi  Slim  of 
Tunisia  to  remark  that  the  efforts  of  these  states  were  "not 
...beneficial  to  a  brother-people."  He  warned  the  Community 
members  against  "treading  on  dangerous  ground  in  efforts  to 
be  a  friend  of  both  France  and  the  Algerians."21 

The  members  of  the  French  Community  oould  not  recon¬ 
cile  the  conflicting  aims  of  the  two  groupings  to  which  they 
professed  allegiance.  As  was  said  in  the  last  chapter,  they 
were  almost  in  total  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  Afro-Asian 
group  on  roll-calls  pertaining  to  the  Algerian  problem.  The 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  French  Community  did  generally 
support  France  on  a  question  like  the  problem  of  Algeria  shows 
how  Afro-Asian  solidarity  suffered  due  to  the  cross  loyalties 
to  which  some  Afro-Asian  states  are  subject. 

The  only  other  commitment  to  a  non-Afro-Asian  influ¬ 
ence  which  some  Afro-Asian  states  have  is  membership  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Unlike  the  other  two  commitments, 
however,  membership  in  the  Commonwealth  does  not  seem  to  be 
a  threat  to  Afro-Asian  solidarity.  As  was  shown  in  Chapter 
V,  the  analysis  of  Afro-Asian  reoorded  votes  did  not  reveal 

21Ibld. ■  December  15,  i960: 
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the  existence  of  a  Commonwealth  subgroup  within  the  coalition, 
although  it  showed  the  existence  of  distinct  voting  align¬ 
ments  centering  around  the  aligned  states  and  the  French  Com¬ 
munity  members.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  that  while 
memberships  in  the  French  Community  and  in  military  alliances 
tend  to  oreate  attitudes  and  lead  to  policies  stemming  from 
such  commitments,'  membership  in  the  Commonwealth  does  not 
require  policies  which  cause  friction  with  other  Afro-Aslan 
states.  Commonwealth  members  have  always  subordinated  their 
commitments  to  the  Commonwealth  to  their  Afro-Asian  obliga¬ 
tions.  There  is  no  parallel,  for  example,  in  the  conduct  of. 
Commonwealth  members  to  the  conduct  of  the  French  Community 
members  in  regard  to  Algeria.  Conflict  between  the  interests 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  interests  of  Afro-Asia  never 
seemed  to  pose  a  problem  to  the  Afro-Asian  members  of  the 
Commonwealth.  In  such  cases,  the  choice  was  always  dear  and 
simple:  Afro-Asian  interests  came  first.  This  attitude  was 
reflected  in  Nkrumah's  remark  that  "it  is  natural  that  we  in 
Africa  should  judge  the  effectiveness  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
terms  of  its  significance  to  the  African  situation  at  the 
present  and  in  the  future.”22  This  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  non-English- speaking  members  of  the  Commonwealth  to  view 

come  into  oonfllot  is  the  reason  why  membership  in  the 

22Kwame  Nkrumah,  I  Speak^of  Freedom^  A  Statement  of 
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Commonwealth  has  not  been  detrimental  to  Afro-Asian  solidar¬ 
ity.  Instead  of  dividing  Afro-Asian  states  between  Common¬ 
wealth  and  non-Commonwealth  members,  Afro-Asian  states'  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Commonwealth  has  tended  to  divide  the  Common¬ 
wealth  between  English-speaking  and  non-English-speaking 
members.23 

In  addition  to  the  factor  of  cross  loyalties,  the 
question  of  unity  is  paradoxically  a  souroe  of  friction  among 
Afro-Asian  states.  Friction  arising  from  conflict  over  unity 
affeots  solidarity  within  two  numerically  important  segments 
of  the  ooalition:  the  Arab  and  the  sub-Sahara  African  states. 
In  both  cases,  the  conflict  centers  more  around  the  extent 
and  method  of  union  than  it  does  on  its  necessity  or  desira¬ 
bility.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  know  with  certainty  ' 
whether  or  not  unity  is  genuinely  sought  by  those  concerned, 
it  is  true  that  in  both  oases  there  is  an  apparent  general 
agreement  on  the  principle.  In  both  cases,  limited  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  tried  and  failed: 

that  friction  tends  to  arise  from  attempts  to  go  beyond  the 


level  of  collaboration  agreed  upon  in  the  Charter  of  the 
League  of  Arab  States.  The  first  aotual  attempt  to  go  beyond 
this  level  of  unity— the  merger  of  Syria  and  Egypt  in  1958— 
resulted  in  a  rival  effort  by  Jordan  and  Iraq. 


23Taylor  Cole  et  al..  "5 


s  British  Commonwealth," 
c  Cole,  ed.  (2nd  ed.j  New 
153. 
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In  the  case  of  sub-Sahara  African  states,  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  some  form  of  union  Is  generally  accepted.  When¬ 
ever  dlssentlon  Is  expressed,  It  is  based  on  the  ground  that 
union  Is  not  feasible.  The  Nigerian  premier,  Obafeml  Awolowo, 
said  that  even  economic  integration  was  not  practicable.  "I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion,"  he  said,  "that  It  Is  visionary  now, 
and  for  many  years  to  come,  to  labor  for  the  emergence  of  a 
United  States  of  Africa,  or  even  economic  cooperation  (such 
as  exists  in  Western  Europe)  among  all  the  countries  of 
Africa."24  This  view,  however.  Is  not  shared  by  most  African 
leaders  who  rather  concur  with  the  view  expressed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Julius  Nyerere  of  Tanganyika  to  the  effect  that  African 
"unity  is. . .necessary  to  consolidate  and  maintain  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  which  we  are  now  achieving  In  different  parts  of 
Africa.”25 

The  question  of  African  unity,  however,  becomes  a 
controversy  when  the  discussion  shifts  from  principle  to 
specifics.  The  division  on  how  far  and  how  fast  to  pursue 
an  African  union  follows  the  division  shown  to  exist  In  Chap¬ 
ter  V.  African  states  most  closely  related  to  the  non-aligned 
voting  subgroup  of  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition  stand  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  those  states  generally  identified  with  the  Brazzaville 
voting  subgroup.  Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Mali— the  African  states 

24Sigmund,  p.  230. 

25Ibld. ,  p.  205- 
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associated  with  the  “radical"  Afro-Asian  states— 
represent  the  more  radical  position  on  African  unity.  They 
seek  to  go  faster  and  farther  than  most  African  states  are 
willing  to  do)  While  most  African  states  advocate  a  gradual, 
functional  approach  to  unity,  the  "radicals"  see  a  danger  in 
delay.  The  two  positions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
statements  expressing  the  views  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  Ghana. 
President  P4llx  Houphouet-Bolgny  of  the  Ivory  Coast  saw  in 
the  failure  of  union  between  Senegal  and  the  French  Sudan  a 
proof  that  political  unions  need  oareful  economic  and  admin¬ 
istrative  planning,  and  for  that  reason  favored  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  African  oommon  market  as  a  first  step  toward 


The  Ghanaian  position,  representing  the  more  radioal 
approach,  sees  a  danger  in  gradualism.  The  deferment  of 
political  union,  in  Nkrumah's  view,  contained  a  "very  great 
danger  of  African  leaders  in  newly  independent  countries 
resting  content  with  the  idea  of  being  'little  tin  gods'  in 
their  own  territories,  when  in  reality  Africa's  future  de¬ 
manded  that  its  countries  should  create  the  greatest  unity."27 


What  makes  the  difference  over  approaches  to  unity  "one  of 


disagreement  on  how  to  bring  about  a  union,  but  suspicion 


26The  New  York  Times.  December  12,  I960. 

27Nkrumah,  pi'  204. 

28Erasmus  Kloman,  "African  Unification  Movements," 
International  Organisation.  XVI  (Spring,  1962),  387. 
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concerning  the  motives  of  each  other.  While  the  moderate 
African  states,  centered  in  the  Brazzaville  group,  suspect 
the  radioals  of  using  the  desire  for  unity  as  a  pretext  for 
"inciting  subversion  in  other  African  states,"2 3^  the  counter¬ 
charge  is  advanced  that  the  gradualists  are  advocating  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  "deceptively  time-delaying. "3°  It  is  even 
suggested  that  the  gradualists  are  not  sincere  in  their 
aiherence  to  the  principle  of  African  unity.  During  one  of 
their  meetings,  the  leaders  of  Ghana,  Guinea,  and  Mali  ac¬ 
tually  suggested  that  the  Brazzaville  states'  idea  of  unity 
was  nothing  but  "regroupment  based  on  language  of  the  oolo- 

a  higher  and  more  healthy  conception  of  African  Unity. 

The  third  factor  which  militates  against  co-operation 
among  Aslan  and  African  states  is  the  existence  of  disputes 
in  which  some  of  them  are  deeply  and  directly  involved.  There 
have  been  two  types  of  such  disputes.  The  first  type,  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Indian  and  Pakistani  struggle  over  Kashmir,  is 
a  dispute  where  both  antagonists  are  members  of  the  Afro-Asian 
coalition.  In  suoh  oases,  Afro-Asian  solidarity  suffers  not 
only  because  two  or  more  of  the  coalition  members  stand  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other,  but  also  because  other  mem¬ 
bers  are  put  in  a  position  where  they  have  to  choose  sides. 

2^"Monrovlans  Muddle  Through,"  Economist.  February  3, 
1962,  pi  432. 

3°Nkrumah,  p.  253. 
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Another  way  in  which  the  struggle  over  Kashmir  has  weakened 
Afro-Asian  solidarity  stems  from  the  relationship  which 
undoubtedly  exists  between  it  and  military  alliances  which 
have  already  been  identified  as  a  souroe  of  friction. 
Pakistan's  membership  in  SEATO  was  not  entirely  due  to  that 
country's  fear  of  communist  aggression.  Zafrulla  Khan,  the 
Pakistani  representative  during  the  Manila  Conference  which 
negotiated  the  alliance,  made  it  dear  that  his  oountry  was 
not  as  concerned  with  the  communist  threat  as  the  other 
participants  were . 32  In  December,  I960,  the  President  of 
Pakistan  explained  his  country's  policy  of  alignment  to  an  . 
Indonesian  audience  at  Bandung  by  saying:  "It  is  an  Asian 
country  which  has  been  oppressing  us  and  continues  to  oppress 
us."33  The  reference  to  India  is  obvious. 

The  other  type  of  disputes  which  result  in  an  adverse 
effect  on  Afro-Asian  oo-operatlon  were  disputes  in  which, 
although  the  directly  Involved  Afro-Asian  states  stood  on  the 
same  side  of  the  controversy,  they  felt  so  strongly  about  it 
that  they  were  not  willing  to  pay  for  support  by  significant 
changes  in  their  position.  The  question  of  Palestine  and  the 
Moroccan  claim  to  Mauritania  are  examples  of  suoh  oases.  Such 
problems  threatened  Afro-Asian  solidarity  In  two  ways.  First, 
some  Afro-Asian  states  which  were  not  directly  involved 

32Phllip  W.  Thayer  (ed.),  Rationalism  and  Progress  in 
Free  Asia  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1956),  p.  2B. 

33Sislr  K.  Gupta,  "Islam  as  A  Factor  in  Pakistani 
Foreign  Relations, ”  India  Quarterly.  XVIII  ( July-September, 
1962),  235. 
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tended  to  withhold  their  support  from  positions  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  extreme.  Seoond,  withholding  of  that  support 
resulted  in  a  general  worsening  of  relations  between  both 
groups.  This  fact  was  evident,  for  example,  in  the  reaction 
of  the  Moroccan  delegate  to  the  opposition  of  the  French- 
speaking  African  states  to  Morocco's  position  on  the  question 
of  Mauritania.  His  statement  implying  that  these  states  were 
instruments  of  French  policy34  indicated  a  belief  in  the  un¬ 
reliability  of  these  coalition  partners,  a  belief  which  was 
obviously  incompatible  with  meaningful  oo-operatlon. 

The  fourth  source  of  friotion  among  Afro-Asian  states 
has  so  far  been  more  potential  than  actual.  Black  African 
nationalism  poses  a  potential  threat  'to  Afro-Asian  solidarity 
in  the  form  of  a  resentment  against  Indian  and  Arab  involve¬ 
ment  south  of  the  Sahara.  While  “Indian-African  relations 
may  be  strained  in  the  future  by  the  position  of  the  Indian 
traders  in  East  Africa,"3^  clash  with  Arab  involvement  in 
sub-Sahara  African  affairs  has  already  been  manifested.  The 

of  North  Africa  are  Intruders  on  black  African  concerns36 
clashes  with  the  belief,  expressed  by  President  Nasser,  that 
Egypt  is  an  Integral  part  of  Africa  and  not  only  in  the  geo¬ 
graphic  sense  of  the  word.  "Can  we  possibly  ignore  the  fact," 

34See  Chapter  IV,  footnote  24. 

35Sigmund,  pi’  153.  Also  see  L.  W.  Hollingsworth,  The 
Asians  of  East  Africa  (Londons  Macmillan  Co.,  I960),  espe- 
olally  pp.  168-172. 

36Chapter  I,  footnotes  67  and  68. 
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he  said,  "that  there  is  an  African  continent  which  we  hare 
been  made  part  of  by  fate,  and  that  the  terrible  contention 
now  going  on  about  its  future  will  have  its  influence  on  us 
whether  we  will  or  no?"37 

The  solidarity  of  Asian  and  African  states  is,  there¬ 
fore,  troubled  by  many  conflicts.  Some  of  these  conflicts 
have  found  their  way  to  the  United  Nations  and  for  this  reason 
affected  Afro-Asian  solidarity  in  the  Assembly  in  a  direct 
manner.  Other  conflicts  were  never  subject  to  consideration 
by  the  international  organization,  and  their  effeot  upon  Afro- 
Asian  solidarity  took  the  general  form  of  divergent  views  and 
incompatible  outlooks.  But  the  existence  of  oonfliet  does 
not,  by  itself,  determine  the  fate  and  the  functioning  of  a 
political  coalition.  Conflict  will  naturally  diminish  its 
effectiveness,  but  will  not  necessarily  render  it  ineffective? 
In  the  case  of  the  Afro-Asian  coalition,  the  factors  making 
for  solidarity  have  managed  to  keep  and  to  sustain  the 
coalition.  But  how  powerful  is  the  coalition  they  have 
sustained?  This  question  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  following 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  COALITION'S  SUCCESS 

Now  that  the  Afro-Asian  coalition  has  been  discussed 
In  terms  of  Its  historical  setting,  cohesion,  subdivisions, 
goals,  and  outlook  on  the  various  types  of  issues  which  were 
dealt  with  by  the  General  Assembly,  it  is  time  to  attempt  an 
evaluation  of  the  results  of  its  efforts.  How  successful  has 
the  coalition  been  in  its  endeavor  to  promote  Afro-Asian 
objectives  in  the  General  Assembly?  This  chapter  is  essen¬ 
tially  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question. 

that  it  has  inherent  limitations  which,  of  necessity,  tend 
to  lessen  its  significance.  Any  assessment  of  this  type  is 
subject  to  similar  limitations.  In  the  case  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  coalition's  success  in  the  Assembly,  several  diffi¬ 
culties  stand  in  the  way  of  a  more  substantial  effort  than 
this  chapter  will  represent.  First,  states  which  supported 
the  coalition  on  a  certain  position  or  a  vote  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  do  so  because  of  the  ooalitlon's  influence  upon  them. 
For  example,  Soviet  support  of  resolutions  favoring  the 
independence  of  an  Afro-Asian  territory  may  well  be  motivated 
by  Soviet  desire  to  undermine  the  position  of  the  Western 
powers  in  Afro-Asla.  In  such  a  case,  Soviet  support  would 


most  likely  be  given,  regardle 


>-Asl£ 


Second,  when  a  state  changes  its  position  to  one  more 
in  line  with  Afro-Asian  expectations,  the  change  may  be  due 
to  influence  by  a  non-Afro-Aslan  power  or  by  that  state's  own 
people,  or  even  changes  in  the  government  of  that  state. 
Although  Britain  objected  to  and  vetoed  Security  Council  res¬ 
olutions  calling  for  its  withdrawal  from  Egypt  in  1956,  United 
States'  pressure  and  the  pressure  of  British  public  opinion 
undoubtedly  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  subsequent  agree¬ 
ment  to  oomply  with  resolutions  urged  by  Afro-Asian  states. 

But  how  much  of  the  lnfluenoe  causing  the  change  was  Afro- 
Asian  Influence?  It  is  impossible  to  know.  A  similar  state¬ 
ment  may  be  made  in  connection  with  France's  position  on  the 
Algerian  problem. 

The  third  difficulty  in  determining  influence  in  the 
United  Nations  derives  from  the  problem  of  determining  the 
role  of  debates  in  the  General  Assembly.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  served  on  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  before  becoming  Secretary  of  State,  said  that  "every 
major  debate  in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
brought  about  changes  of  opinion  so  that  there  was  a  larger 
measure  of  agreement."  But  how  important  were  these  changes 
of  opinion,  and  did  they  result  in  states  voting  differently 
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than  they  Intended  before  the  debates?  These  questions  are 
not  only  difficult  to  answer,  but  the  validity  of  the  asser¬ 
tion  which  prompted  them  is  rather  open  to  question.  If  by 
"major  debate"  Hr.  Dulles  meant  a  debate  on  an  Important 
controversial  Issue — for  It  is  only  from  such  Issues  that 
major  debates  seem  to  arise — then  it  is  certainly  unfair  that 
he  should  ask  us  to  believe  that  "the  United  States  delega¬ 
tion  has  almost  always  modified  Its  initial  position  after 
hearing  the  point  of  view  of  other  delegations"  and  that 
"the  same  can  be  said  of  most  delegations.”2  It  is  closer 
to  reality  to  say  that,  on  Important  controversial  Issues,  . 
Initial  and  final  positions  are  almost  always  determined 
before  the  debate  starts  and  by  the  home  governments  who  do 
not  even  hear  the  debates.^ 

These  are  only  some  of  the  difficulties  Involved,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  make  a  measurement  of  Influence  Im¬ 
possible.  The  following  analysis,  then,  must  be  viewed  as 
an  assessment  of  the  coalition's  achievement  and  not  as  a 
measurement  of  its  Influence.  This  assessment  of  the  coali¬ 
tion's  endeavors  to  promote  Afro-Asian  alms  in  the  United 
Nations  will  be  made  by  analyzing  these  alms,  by  studying  the 
fate  of  resolutions  pertaining  to  them,  and  by  relating  the 

2 Ibid. 

3por  this  reason,  pressure  designed  to  change  the 
position  of  states  is  often  exerted  on  the  home  governments. 
For  example,  see  Robert  E.  Riggs,  Politics  In  the  United 
Nations  (Urbana:  University  of  Illinois  Press,  1958),  par¬ 
ticularly  the  chapter  on  Palestine. 


outcome  of  the  votes  to  the  coalition's  position  on  them. 

H0w  successful  was  the  coalition  In  terms  of  passage  of 
resolutions  it  supported,  and  In  terms  of  failure  of  measures 
It  opposed?  And  how  fully  had  the  coalition  used  Its  voting 
strength  In  supporting  measures  It  desired  and  opposing  poli¬ 
cies  It  sought  to  thwart?  These  and  similar  Indicators  of 
the  coalition's  success  will  be  the  basis  of  the  following 

As  was  done  in  some  of  the  previous  chapters,  the 
discussion  will  be  organized  around  the  various  categories 
of  substantive  Issues  on  whioh  roll-calls  were  taken.  After 
an  assessment  of  the  coalition's  success  on  each  of  these 
areas  is  made  separately,  certain  generalizations  whioh  oan 
be  derived  from  the  analysis  will  be  stated. 

Racial  Issues: 

The  Afro-Asian  coalition's  objectives  in  relation  to 
the  problem  of  racialism  may  be  described  as  an  effort  to 
deepen  the  United  Nations'  involvement  in  and  commitment  to 
the  fight  against  racialism.  The  process  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages  which,  though  not  separate  and  distinct,  are 
characterized  by  rising  Afro-Asian  expectations.  The  initial 
phase  oentered  around  the  question  of  competence.  In  the 
second  phase,  the  Afro-Asian  coalition  concentrated  on  seek¬ 
ing  substantive  resolutions  expressing  disapproval  of  the 
policy  and  practice  of  racialism.  The  third  phase  consisted 
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discourage  racialism. 

The  initial  phase  of  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition's  strug¬ 
gle  against  racialism  was  an  unqualified  success.  South 
African  arguments  that  the  Union's  policies  pertaining  to 
apartheid  and  to  the  treatment  of  people  of  Indian  origin 
could  not  he  dealt  with  by  the  Assembly  were  consistently 
rejected  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  favor  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  view  that  such  matters  were  the  legitimate  concern  of 
the  international  organization.  Although  placing  this  item 

on  it  continued  to  be  taken  for  several  years  after  it  was 
first  considered  during  the  first  session  in  1946,  a  typical 
vote  showed  only  about  half  a  dozen  states  supporting  the 
Union  of  South  Afrioa's  position  that,  due  to  the  domestic 
Jurisdiction  provision  in  the  Charter  (Article  2,  paragraph 
7),  the  Assembly  "is  unable  to  adopt  the  proposals"  concern¬ 
ing  the  placement  of  the  racial  question  on  the  agenda. 

Never  since  its  establishment  did  the  General  Assembly  reject 
the  placement  of  the  item  on  its  agenda,  and  votes  for  its 
inclusion  always  indicated  overwhelming  support  for  the  Afro- 
Asian  position. 

General  Assembly  also  gave  substantial  support  for  policies 
advocated  and  supported  by  the  Afro-Asian  coalition.  This 
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session,  ranging  from  those  expressing  faith  that  the  states 
most  directly  concerned  will  find  a  mutually  acceptable  solu¬ 
tion,  to  the  adoption  of  recommendations  for  sanctions  against 
the  Union  of  South  Africa.  But  what  does  this  support  mean 
In  terms  of  Afro-Aslan  success  In  realizing  their  alms  through 
the  Assembly? 

There  are  two  aspects  to  this  question.  First,  how 
successful  was  the  coalition  In  having  adopted  resolutions 
which  it  supported  and  in  having  rejected  resolutions  which 
it  opposed?  Second,  what  type  of  resolutions  was  it  able 
to  pass?  The  following  analysis  of  votes  and  of  resolutions . 
indicates  that  the  coalition's  success  in  promoting  their 
objectives  regarding  the  racial  problem  was  more  apparent 
than  real. 

As  far  as  the  votes  are  concerned,  the  Assembly  re¬ 
jected  two5  provisions  strongly  supported  by  the  coalition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Assembly  passed  three  Afro-Asian- 
supported  provisions  which  were  opposed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Assembly.^  In  all  other  cases,  resolutions  were  accepted  or 
rejeoted  because  they  were  supported  or  opposed  by  both  the 


and  it  is  said 
substantive  voi 
whether  or  not 
Assembly  membej 


acceptance  or  the  non-aooeptance  of  a  measure 
>  determined  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not  it 
issed  or  failed  if  one  group  alone  had  been  votir 
if  the  Afro-Aslan  ooalition's  vote  on  a  certain 
■s  20  for  and  15  against,  the  resolution  is  said 
oalltlon's  support  if  it  is  a  procedural  vote, 
ipposed  by  the  coalition  if  it  is  a 
' '  '  ‘ s  used  for  determining 
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Afro-Aslan  and  other  states.  The  fate  of  30,  out  of  a  total 
of  33,  votes  would  have  been  the  same  even  if  the  Afro-Aslan 
states  had  not  voted  at  all.  With  the  exception  of  three 
votes,  approval  was  not  dependent  on  Afro-Aslan  support. 

tion's  position,  were  votes  on  whioh  a  simple  majority  of  the 
non-Afro-Aslan  states  did  support  the  ooalition.7  There  is 
no  evidence,  then,  that  Afro-Aslan  voting  power  materially 

The  success  of  the  coalition,  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  the  oontent  of  resolutions  passed  by  the  Assembly,  does 
not  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  very  effective  in  promoting 
its  objectives.  As  will  beoome  clear'  shortly,  the  success  of 
the  coalition  in  having  adopted  measures  which  it  advocated' 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  attributed  to  the  fact  that  Afro- 
Aslan  states  tended  to  sponsor  measures  whioh,  in  light  of 
their  expressed  feelings  on  the  racial  question,  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  remarkably  moderate. 

By  the  time  this  study  begins,  in  1952,  the  General 
Assembly  had  passed  several  resolutions  pertaining  to  the 
policy  of  apartheid  and  to  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
people  of  Indian  origin  in  South  Afrioa.  Resolution  103  (I) 
of  November  19,  1946;  resolution  395  (V)  of  December  2,  1950; 

^Voting  was  as  follows: 

Afro-Asian  Other 
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and  resolution  511  (VI)  of  January  12,  1952  had  already  put 
the  Assembly  on  record  In  support  of  Afro-Aslan  contentions 
that  the  racial  policies  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  repre¬ 
sented  not  separation  but  discrimination  on  racial  grounds 
and  were,  for  that  reason,  in  violation  of  the  Charter.  The 
last  resolution  passed  before  this  study  begins,  resolution 
511  (VI),  recommended  negotiations  between  the  Union's  gov¬ 
ernment  on  the  one  hand  the  governments  of  India  and 
Pakistan  on  the  other. 

So,  when  the  seventh  session  began,  the  Assembly  had 
already  adopted  the  Afro-Asian  position  that  the  racial  poli¬ 
cies  of  South  Africa  were  the  concern  of  the  Assembly  and  that 

oontent  in  leaving  the  task  of  finding  a  solution  to  the 
problem  in  the  hands  of  the  three  states  which  were  or  were 
considered  to  be  most  direotly  concerned!  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  India,  and  Pakistan.  And  there  ended  the  Assembly's 

When  the  seventh  session  (1952)  convened,  however, 
it  became  apparent  that  direct  negotiations  without  further 
involvement  by  the  Assembly  would  not  succeed.  For  on 
September  25,  1952,  the  permanent  representative  of  South 
Africa  delivered  to  the  Secretary  General  a  letter  stating 
his  government's  refusal  to  negotiate.  Due  to  Artlole  2, 
paragraph  7,  the  letter  stated,  the  Union's  government  did 
not  recognize  the  Assembly's  authority  to  deal  with  itsraoial 
policies  and,  consequently,  was  unable  to  carry  out 


resolution  511  (VI) 
Pakistan.8 
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recommending  negotiations  with  India  and 


The  subsequent  reaction  of  the  Afro-Aslan  states  in¬ 
dicates  their  willingness  to  pay  for  the  Assembly  support  by 
lowering  their  aims.  The  demands  they  made  upon  the  Assembly, 
represented  by  draft  resolutions  they  sponsored  and  supported, 
were  until  i960  kept  well  below  their  expectations  expressed 
during  debates.  While  during  debates  they  spoke  against  the 
Union's  racial  policies  in  the  most  condemnatory  manner,^ 
the  resolutions  they  sponsored  and  supported  were  concilia¬ 
tory  and  restrained.  Thus,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
Union's  government  was  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  of  resolution  511  (VI) ,  they  neither  sought  to 
condemn  or  to  censure  the  Union's  government,  but  only  to 
study  and  to  mediate  the  dispute.  The  first  draft  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  coalition  during  the  1952-1960  period  under 
study  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  three-member  commis¬ 
sion  “to  study  the  racial  situation  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  in  light  of  the  Purposes  and  Principles  of  the  Charter,"10 
and  the  establishment  of  a  three-member  good  offices  commis¬ 
sion  to  assist  in  bringing  about  the  negotiations  recommended 
in  resolution  511  (VI)  passed  during  the  sixth  session 


xt  of  the  letter  is 
agenda  item  22,  pp. 

a  Chapter  VI. 
solution  616  (VII). 


found  in  GAOR.  Annexes.  Session 
2-3. 


(1951-52). 11 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Afro-Asian  states, 
in  proposing  and  supporting  the  measures  contained  in  these 
two  resolutions,  had  actually  expeoted  the  Union's  government 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  resolutions  designed  to  bring 
about  the  implementation  of  recommendations  already  rejected 
by  it  as  being  unconstitutional.  let,  they  not  only  limited 
themselves  to  proposing  measures  which  obviously  were  des¬ 
tined  to  fall  in  bringing  the  Afro-Asian  aim  of  assuring 
racial  equality  oloser  to  realisation,  but  they  continued  to 
propose  and  support  the  same  type  of  measures  for  several 
sessions  thereafter.  There  was  no  need  for  the  Afro-Asian 

in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  these  commissions.  The 
Union's  government  lost  no  time  in  Informing  the  Secretary- 
General  that  it  did  not  recognize  the  commissions'  existence, 
and  it  was  so  reported  to  the  General  Assembly  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  eighth  session  (1953). 12  But  the  Afro-Asian 
effort  continued  to  be  limited  to  urging  the  Union's  govern¬ 
ment  to  allow  the  commissions  to  study  and  to  mediate,  and 
to  deploring  its  refusal  to  recognize  their  existence. ^ 

It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  session  (1958)  that 


^Resolution  615  (VII). 

12See  GAOR.  Annexes.  Session  VIII.  lOSS.  Dor 
A/2473.  Appendix  III  for  a  text  of  the  letter  from  t 


1 ^Resolutions  721  (VIII);  820  (IX); 
1178  (XII);  1248  (XIII). 


917  (X); 


1015  (XI); 
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did  not  represent  a  significant  departure  in  policy.  Resolu¬ 
tions  supported  by  the  Afro-Asian  coalition  in  the  thirteenth 
session  (1958)  still  showed  its  reluctance  to  depart  radi¬ 
cally  from  the  fairly  conciliatory  attitude  it  had  followed 
until  that  time.  Resolution  1248  (XIII)  even  gives  the  lm- 

Afrlca  with  which  the  Assembly  was  concerned.  In  a  multi- 

virtues)  are  best  assured  when  patterns  of  legislation  and 
practice  are  directed  toward  insuring  equality  before  the  law. 
During  the  fourteenth  session  (1959).  the  ooalltlon  was  still 
sponsoring  and  supporting  resolutions  which  simply  reiterated 
previous  policy,  albeit  in  slightly  stronger  terms.  After 
expressing  the  belief  that  racial  discrimination  was  opposed 
to  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  and  after  declaring 
it  to  be  prejudicial  to  international  harmony,  the  resolution 
expressed,  in  its  operative  paragraphs,  the  Assembly's  opposi¬ 
tion  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  called  upon  all  mem¬ 
ber  states  to  bring  their  policies  in  conformity  with  their 
obligations  under  the  Charter.14 

The  preceding  brief  account  of  resolutions  sponsored 
and  supported  by  the  Afro-Asian  coalition  and  approved  by  the 


1375  (XIV), 
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Assembly  In  their  struggle  against  racialism  Here  successful 
only  in  the  sense  that  they  gained  support  for  them.  This 
success,  however,  was  more  apparent  than  real,  sinoe  these 
efforts  essentially  dia  nothing  more  than  have  the  Assembly 
reaffirm  principles  already  embodied  in  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  Until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  session  (1959),  the 
Afro-Asian  states  neither  sought  nor  received  support  on 
measures  going  beyond  the  restatement  of  these  principles. 

The  only  new  element  in  the  coalition's  struggle  against 
racialism  during  the  1952-1959  period  was  the  attempt  to 
broaden  the  Assembly's  involvement  through  the  use  of  good 
offices  and  study  commissions — a  devloe  which  proved  to  be 

During  the  fifteenth  session,  the  Afro-Asian  states 
apparently  abandoned  their  policy  of  patient  compromise  and, 
for  the  first  time,  sought  action  designed  to  pressure  the 
Union's  government  into  implementing  the  recommendations  oon- 

was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution1^  requesting  all  states  to 
consider  talcing  such  separate  and  collective  action  as  was 
open  to  them,  in  conformity  with  the  Charter,  to  bring  about 
the  abandonment  of  raoial  policies. 

The  General  Assembly's  action  on  resolution  1598  (XV) 
may  be  a  good  illustration  of  the  point  made  above,  to  the 


’Resolution  1598  (XV), 
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irhi: 
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failure  of  the  provision  cannot  be  attributed  to  lower  cohe¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition,  because  it 
would  still  have  failed  to  pass  even  if  all  44  of  them  had 
voted  for  it.  The  vote  in  that  case  would  have  been  56  for 
and  33  against,  the  supporters  falling  short  of  the  required 
two-thirds  majority  needed  for  its  passage.  The  point  being 
made  is  that  neither  higher  cohesion  nor  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Afro-Asian  states  could  account  for  whatever  suc¬ 
cess  the  group  achieved.  Its  ability  to  have  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  for  which  it  voted  is,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the 
group's  willingness  to  accept  milder  resolutions. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  coalition's  efforts  to  gain 
the  Assembly's  support  for  its  aims  on  racial  questions  have 
been  an  utter  failure?  Obviously  the  answer  is  "no."  For' 
one  thing,  the  coalition  succeeded  in  establishing  once  and 
for  all  the  Assembly's  competence  to  deal  with  the  problem, 
thus  giving  the  Afro-Aslan  states  the  opportunity  to  expose 
the  policy  and  practice  of  racial  discrimination  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  it  as  an  International  problem  which,  with  the  Assembly's 
approval,  they  oould  talk  about  without  exposing  themselves 
to  the  charge  of  meddling  in  other  countries'  internal  af¬ 
fairs.  Seoond,  the  coalition  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
applicability  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Charter,  per¬ 
taining  to  racial  discrimination,  to  a  particular  grievance 
they  had  against  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Third,  they 
succeeded  in  having  acoepted  their  contention  that  the  Union' s 
polloy  of  racial  discrimination  is  a  serious  international 
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problem,  because  It  not  only  was  In  violation  of  the  Charter 
but  also  was  prejudicial  to  international  harmony.  Finally, 
they  succeeded  In  securing  the  Assembly's  approval  for  using 

to  the  charge  that  they  were  creating  International  tension 
and  antagonism  by  imposing  material  sanctions  against  a  mem¬ 
ber  state.  So  their  success  was  not  all  illusory.  But  it 
was  limited  success,  because  It  largely  depended  on  watering- 
down  of  resolutions  they  sought. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  ooalition’s  willingness 
to  moderate  its  alms  was  an  Important  contributor  to  its  suc¬ 
cess  In  having  its  policies  approved  by  the  General  Assembly, 
there  is  evidence  to  Indicate  that  the  coalition  might  have 
been  able  to  secure  the  adoption  of  stronger  measures  during 
the  period  before  I960,  during  which  It  was  content  with  ' 
securing  resolutions  which  simply  affirmed  oertain  principles. 
The  ability  of  the  coalition  to  secure  a  dozen  votes  in  i960 
In  support  of  very  strong  measures  against  South  Afrloa  in¬ 
dicates  that  It  would  have  been  possible  for  it  to  seoure 
that  support  prior  to  i960.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  faot 
that  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 


adoption  of  resolutions 
Indicates  that  the 
sights,  and  that  t 


flly  lowered  their 

red  the  adoption  of  some- 
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Colonial  Questions: 

The  rapid  Increase  In  the  number  of  independent 
states  whloh  took  place  during  the  1952-60  period  was  with¬ 
out  precedent.  Moreover,  It  was  not  generally  anticipated. 
Writing  in  1957,  an  author  spoke  of  the  General  Assembly  as 
a  large  parliamentary  body,  with  its  eighty-one  members,  and 
"facing  the  prospect  of  five  or  six  additions  within  the  next 
ten  years. Three  years  later,  the  Assembly's  membership 
had  already  reached  99-  With  the  exception  of  Cyprus,  all 

This  phenomenal  growth  in  the  number  of  independent  Afro-Asian 
states,  coupled  with  the  great  interest  that  Afro-Asian  states 
have  persistently  shown  in  the  colonial  problem,  tend  to  give 

development,  and  that  they  were  somehow  responsible  for  its 
coming  about.  A  study  of  Afro-Asian  anti-colonial  politics 
in  the  Assembly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Afro-Asian 
states  deserve  oredlt  for  the  success  of  Independence  move¬ 
ments,  then  the  oredlt  must  belong  largely  to  their  efforts 
outside  the  United  Nations.  There  is  little  evidence  to  show 
that  Afro-Asian  efforts  in  the  United  Nations  had  much  to  do 
with  the  demise  of  colonialism  in  Afro-Asia.  On  the  basis  of 
its  ability  to  secure  support  for  its  positions  on  colonial 
issues,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  types  of  resolutions  it 

^Elmore  Jackson,  "The  Developing  Bole  of  the  Secretary- 
General,"  International  Organization.  XII  (Spring,  1957) • 
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successfully  steered  through  the  Assembly,  the  Afro-Aslan 
coalition's  success  In  colonial  matters  was  severely  limited. 

Analysis  of  the  votes  shows  that  Afro-Aslan-supported 
measures  are  far  from  being  assured  favorable  action  by  the 
Assembly.  Out  of  a  total  of  96  measures  on  which  roll-oall 
votes  were  taken,  35  were  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  Twenty- 
four  out  of  these  35  rejected  measures  had  the  support  of  the 
Afro-Aslan  coalition.  Out  of  the  remaining  11,  7  were  re¬ 
jected  because  they  did  not  have  the  support  of  either  the 
Afro-Aslan  states  or  the  rest  of  the  Assembly.  Only  4  of  the 
35  rejeoted  measures  were  rejected  due  to  Afro-Aslan  opposi¬ 
tion  and  In  spite  of  sufficient  support  by  the  rest  of  the 
Assembly.  What  these  35  votes  show  Is  that  the  ability  of 
the  Afro-Aslan  coalition  to  exercise  a  collective  veto  to 
defeat  measures  they  opposed  Is  quite  small.  It  worked  only 
about  11.4$  of  the  time  during  the  period  studied. 

Analysis  of  the  votes  on  measures  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Assembly  indicates  a  greater  degree  of  success  on  the 
part  of  the  Afro-Aslan  states.  Almost  30$  of  the  adopted 
measures  would  have  been  rejected  If  non-Afro-Aslan  votes 
alone  were  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  only  about  7$  of 
the  adopted  measures  were  approved  without  sufficient  support 
from  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition.  This  7$  of  the  adopted  meas¬ 
ures  would  have  been  rejected  if  Afro-Aslan  votes  alone  were 
considered.  The  rest  of  the  votes  succeeded  with  sufficient 
support  from  both  Afro-Aslan  and  other  members. 

In  an  organization  like  the  United  Nations  General 
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Assembly,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  large  minority  like  the 
Afro-Aslan  coalition  will  be  more  successful  at  defeating 
resolutions  it  opposes  than  at  passing  resolutions  it  supports. 
The  preceding  analysis  of  the  votes  shows  that,  for  the  Afro- 
Asian  coalition,  the  opposite  was  the  case.  This  fact  re¬ 
quires  an  explanation.  The  explanation  will  suggest  itself 
as  we  prooeed  with  the  analysis  of  the  type  of  measure  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  coalition  on  colonial  problems. 


a  of  r 


the  Afro-Asian  coalition 
tlons  which  it  favored  w 


uccess  in  having  adopted  resolu- 
argely  due  to  its  willingness  to 

coalition's  efforts  in  relation  to  colonial  issues.  Most 
resolutions,  supported  by  the  coalition  and  passed  by  the 
Assembly,  may  be  characterized  as  better-than-nothing  resolu¬ 
tions  (from  an  anti-colonial  point  of  view).  As  was  said  in 
Chapter  VI,  the  predominant  Afro-Aslan  view  on  colonialism 
is  that  it  is  evil,  harmful  to  world  peace,  that  independence 
is  the  birth-right  of  all  nations,  that  it  is  never  freely 
given,  and  that  once  it  is  attained  it  remains  threatened. 

In  light  of  this  attitude,  it  must  be  said  that  Afro-Asian 
"victories"  in  the  Assembly  were  rather  hollow,  because  the 
resolutions  the  coalition  had  to  be  satisfied  with,  fail  even 
to  approach  what  might  be  described  as  a  reasonable  fulfill- 
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success — when  such  suocess  is  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the 
types  of  resolutions  passed — is  shown  in  two  ways.  First,  as 
in  the  case  of  racial  issues,  Afro-Asian  suocess  partially 
consisted  of  having  adopted  resolutions  reaffirming  princi¬ 
ples  already  written  in  the  Charter.  Such  resolutions  oould 

obligations  to  whloh  the  administering  powers  had  agreed 
when  they  signed  the  Charter.  On  December  16,  1952,  for 
example,  3  roll-call  votes  were  taken  on  a  resolution20  call¬ 
ing  for  respect  for  the  self-determination  of  peoples.  The 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  2  of  the  3  roll-call  votes  taken 
■  on  it  were  passed  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
receive  the  necessary  support  from  non-Afro-Aslan  states.21 
But  what  did  this  apparent  demonstration  of  Afro-Asian  voting 
strength  aooomplish?  It  resulted  in  an  expression  of  belief 
that  self-determination  is  prerequisite  for  a  full  enjoyment 
of  fundamental  human  rights,  and  in  recommendations  that 
administering  powers  take  practical  steps  to  prepare  non-self- 
governing  territories  for  self-government  or  independence. 

Since  the  Charter  recognizes  the  right  to  self-determination, 
since  the  resolution  did  not  seek  to  apply  this  right  in  ref- 

limits  were  set  on  the  time  within  which  preparation  for  self- 
government  was  to  take  place,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 

20Besolution  637  A  (VII). 

21Holl-call  votes  in  GAOR.  Session  VII,  1952,  PP.  374-75. 
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resolution  actually  did  anything  to  advance  the  struggle 
against  colonialism  beyond  what  the  Charter  had  done.  More¬ 
over,  the  “self-government  or  Independence”  phraseology  of 
the  resolution22  suggested  that  “self-government"  does  not 
necessarily  mean  “Independence,"  and  that  the  administering 
powers  were  not  necessarily  committed  to  the  goal  of  pre¬ 
paring  territories  they  administered  for  ultimate 

This  Is  not  to  say,  however,  that  all  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  simply  reaffirmed  anti-colonial  pro¬ 
visions  already  embodied  In  the  Charter.  Among  resolutions 
on  oolonlal  issues  which  dealt  with  the  problem  as  a  whole 
and  which  were  approved  by  the  Assembiy,  resolution  1514  (XV), 
approved  on  December  14,  I960,  represents  the  greatest  Afro- 
Aslan  achievement  In  the  struggle  against  colonialism.  The- 
resolution,  which  was  sponsored  by  43  countries  and  voted  for 
by  all  Afro-Asian  states,  endorsed  some  very  significant  antl- 
oolonlal  Ideas  which  were  expounded  by  the  radical  Afro-Asian 
states  during  debates.2^  After  enumerating  the  evils  attri¬ 
buted  to  colonialism,  the  resolution  stated  that  (a)  all 
peoples  have  the  right  to  self-determination,  (b)  Inadequacy 
of  political,  economic,  social,  or  educational  preparedness 
"should  never  serve  as  a  pretext  for  delaying  Independence," 
and  (c)  all  armed  action  or  repressive  measures  against 

22Operatlve  paragraph  3. 


3See  Chapter  VI. 
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dependent  peoples  should  be  terminated.  The  interesting 
thing  about  the  passage  of  this  resolution  was  that  it  was 
not  opposed  by  any  state.  Nine  non-Afro-Asian  states,  in¬ 
cluding  the  administering  powers  and  their  habitual  sup¬ 
porters,  were  willing  to  let  the  Afro-Asia n  coalition  score 
a  point  as  long  as  the  point  did  not  pertain  to  any  particu¬ 
lar  dependent  territory.  As  will  be  shown  shortly,  the  Afro- 
Asian  coalition  met  greater  opposition  and  generally  soored 
lesser  successes  whenever  it  attempted  to  pursue  its  anti- 
colonial  objectives  in  relation  to  particular  dependencies. 

Resolutions  pertaining  to  the  most  Important  colo¬ 
nial  problems  with  which  the  Assembly  dealt  in  the  1952-1960 
period  (the  problems  of  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  West 
Irian)  show  that  the  Afro-Asian  ooalltlon  had  to  settle  for 
very  little  or  suffer  defeat.  The  suocess  of  the  coalition, 
in  addition  to  having  items  placed  on  the  Assembly's  agenda, 
was  largely  limited  to  malting  appeals  to  the  administering 
powers  concerned  to  seek  solutions.  In  most  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  no  mention  was  made  of  self-determination  being  the 

In  the  case  of  Morocco,  a  draft  resolution  by  13 
Afro-Asian  states  (the  then  l6-member  coalition  except  Thai¬ 
land,  Ethiopia,  and  Liberia)  failed  to  secure  the  necessary 
majority  to  pass.  The  General  Assembly,  the  resolution 
stated,  “requests  the  Government  of  France  and  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  enter  into  negotiations  to  reach  an 
early  peaceful  settlement  in  accord  with  the  sovereignty  of 
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ons  of  it"  people  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.”21*'  After  re  jesting  the  Afro-Aslan  sponsored 
and  supported  draft  resolution,  the  Assembly  adopted  an 
alternate  draft  resolution  sponsored  by  eleven  Latin  American 
members.  This  draft  resolution,  slightly  amended,  became 
resolution  6l2  (VII).  Resolution  612  (VII)  illustrates  the 
price  Afro-Asian  states  often  had  to  pay  and  did  pay  for 
securing  Assembly  approval  of  anti-colonial  positions.  The 
Latin  American  draft  resolution  stated  that  the  Assembly 
"expresses  the  confidence  that,  in  pursuance  of  its  pro¬ 
claimed  policies,  the  Government  of  Prance  will  endeavour  to 
further  the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  people  of  Morocco.” 
By  contrasting  the  wording  of  the  rejected  Afro-Aslan  draft 

idea  of  what  type  of  measure  the  anti-colonials  could  safely 
navigate  through  the  Assembly.  First,  naming  the  party  with 
which  the  administering  power  should  deal  seems  to  work 
against  approval.  Second,  making  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  self-determination  of  a  particular  territory  is  the  ex¬ 
pected  solution  also  seems  to  be  hazardous.  Third,  mention 
of  a  speedy  settlement  seems  to  reduce  the  chances  of 

When  such  measures  are  deleted  from  an  anti-colonial 
resolution,  what  is  left  of  it?  France  did  not  vote  on  reso¬ 
lution  612  (VII),  because  it  did  not  recognize  the  Assembly’s 

24Text  of  the  draft  resolution  is  in  GAOB.  Annexes. 
Session  VII,  1952,  agenda  item  65,  pp.  11-12. 
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authority  to  deal  with  what  it  considered  to  be  a  domestic 
problem.* 2®  But  France  could  have  supported  resolution  612 
(VII)  without  diminishing  its  oolonial  authority  in  Moroooo 
to  any  extent.  Giving  a  larger  measure  of  free  speech  or 
instituting  legal  reforms  could  be  Interpreted  to  mean  that 
France  was  complying  with  the  resolution.  Nevertheless, 
resolution  6i2  (VII)  was  the  type  of  resolution  of  which 
Afro-Asian  anti-colonial  success  in  the  Assembly  was  largely 

The  inability  of  the  Afro-Asian  ooalitlon  to  secure 
sufficient  support  for  its  anti -oolonial  measures  was  again . 
shown  during  the  eighth  session  (1953)  when  the  problem  of 
Morooco  returned  to  the  Assembly.  A  First  Committee  draft 
resolution2®  enjoying  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Afro-Asian 
coalition  was  rejected  by  the  Assembly.  Separate  roll-call 
votes  taken  on  each  paragraph  of  the  draft  resolution  re¬ 
vealed  the  extent  of  the  coalition's  weakness.  The  Assembly 
failed  to  support  even  the  most  feeble  anti-colonial  measures 
conceivable.  One  of  the  paragraphs  of  the  ill-fated  draft 
resolution  stated  the  truism  that  the  return  of  the  Morocco 
item  to  the  Assembly  in  1953  meant  that  the  objectives  of 
resolution  612  (VII)  had  not  been  fulfilled.  Despite  unani¬ 
mous  Afro-Asian  support,  this  statement  was  rejected  by  the 
Assembly.  Three  years  later,  Morocco  became  Independent 

^Document  A/C.1/L.58. 

2®Dooument  A/2526. 


before  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition  could  get  the  Assembly  to 
agree  that  resolution  612  (VII)  had  not  been  carried  out. 

In  light  of  the  Afro-Aslan  view  that  all  peoples  ore 
entitled  to  self-determination,  the  least  that  the  coalition 
should  do  before  It  Is  said  to  have  succeeded  In  furthering 
Its  antl-oolonlal  policies  Is  to  secure  the  passage  of 
resolutions  simply  affirming  the  right  of  a  particular  ter¬ 
ritory  to  self-determination.  But  It  repeatedly  failed  to 
do  so.  Its  experience  with  the  Tunisian  question  was  not 
more  successful  than  In  the  case  of  Morocco.  A  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  which  recommended  that  "negotiations  between  France  and 
Tunisia  be  undertaken  to  ensure  the  realization  by  the  people 
of  Tunisia  of  the  right  to  self-determination"2'1  was  rejected 
by  the  Assembly,  In  spite  of  unanimous  Afro-Aslan  support. 
Again,  as  In  the  case  of  Morocco,  Tunisia  became  an  Indepen¬ 
dent  state  before  the  Assembly  recognized  that  It  was  en¬ 
titled  to  self-determination. 

During  the  ninth  session  (1955),  the  Afro-Aslan  coali¬ 
tion  came  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  falling  to  overrule  a 
General  Committee  recommendation2®  that  the  question  of 
Algeria  should  not  be  Included  in  the  Assembly's  agenda.  The 
committee's  recommendation  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  27  for, 

28  against,  and  5  abstaining.  In  addition  to  the  six  com¬ 
munist  members  of  the  Assembly,  the  Afro-Aslan  states  received 

22Flrst  Committee  report  A/2530. 

2®Contalned  In  the  Committee's  report  A/2980, 
paragraph  5. 
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support  from  Greece  and  six  Latin  American  states. 29 

The  Afro-Asian  coalition's  powerlessness  to  overcome 
the  opposition  which  an  irate  major  colonial  power  could 
create  in  the  Assembly  became  evident  later  in  the  same  ses¬ 
sion.  When  the  Assembly  deolded  on  the  inclusion  of  the 
Algerian  question  in  the  agenda,  France  walked  out  of  the 
Assembly. This  angry  French  response  generated  sufficient 
pressure  on  the  Afro-Asian  states  that  they  had  to  follow  a 
course  which  turned  their  victory  into  defeat.  Before  the 
end  of  November  they  agreed  to  withdraw  the  Algerian  item 
from  the  agenda.  India  sponsored  a  draft  resolution  to  that; 
effeot,  and  the  resolution  was  passed  in  committee  within 
seven  minutes.  The  General  Assembly  approved  it  without  de¬ 
bate,  roll-call,  or  dissent.31 

During  the  eleventh  session  (1956),  a  draft  resolu¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  18  Afro-Asian  states,  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  people  of  Algeria  to  self-determination  and  re¬ 
commending  negotiations  as  a  way  of  solving  the  problem,  was 
rejected  in  committee  and  was  not  even  voted  upon  in  the 
Assembly.32  In  its  place,  the  Assembly  adopted  on  February  15, 
1957«  resolution  1012  (XI)  which  was  a  combination  of  two 

29Boll-call  vote  in  GAPS.  Session  IX,  1955,  p.  196. 
Ethiopia  was  the  only  Afro-Asian  state  not  voting  for  it.  It 
abstained. 

3°The  New  York  Times.  October  2,  1955. 

31Ibld. ■  November  26,  1955.  . 

32Document  A/C.1/L.165. 
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The  General  Assembly  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  expressing 
the  hope  that.  In  light  of  the  offer,  means  would  be  found 
to  solve  the  Algerian  problem.33 

By  the  time  the  thirteenth  session  convened  in  1958, 

It  was  clear  that  the  Moroccan  and  Tunisian  good  offices 
offer  had  failed  to  evoke  favorable  response  from  the  French 
government,  whloh  still  insisted  that  the  Algerian  problem 
was  a  French  domestic  problem.  The  Afro-Asian  states' 
response  in  the  Assembly  was  to  sponsor  a  draft  resolution3^ 
which,  after  recalling  previous  resolutions  and  noting  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  recommended  negotiations.  The  draft 
resolution  failed  to  secure  the  neoessary  two-thirds  majority 
when  it  was  put  to  a  vote  during  the  792nd  plenary  meeting  on 
Deoember  13,  1958.  An  indication  of  the  coalition's  failure 
to  secure  support  for  its  anti-colonial  measures,  moderate  as 
they  were,  is  found  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  above  men- 

addltion  to  the  ten  communist  members  of  the  Assembly,  only 
Greeoe  and  Ireland  voted  in  support  of  the  Afro-Asian  draft 
resolution.3^ 

The  fourteenth  session  (1959)  found  the  coalition 
still  attempting  to  secure  recognition  for  the  applicability 
of  self-determination  to  Algeria.  But  as  in  previous  attempts, 

^Resolution  1184  (XII). 

^Document  A/C.l/L.232. 

37Roll-oall  vote  in  GAOR.  Session  XIII,  1958,  p.  627. 
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the  Assembly  rejected  a  draft  resolution®®  according  to  which 
the  Assembly  was  to  recognize  Algeria's  right  to  self- 
determination  and  which  urged  the  holding  of  pourparlers 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  peaceful  solution  on  the  basis 
of  self-determination. 

During  the  fifteenth  session  (196O-61)  the  Afro- 
Asian  coalition  sponsored  and  supported,  and  the  Assembly 
approved,  the  most  meaningful  antl-oolonial  resolution  passed 
during  the  period  under  study.  The  resolution,  as  proposed, 
not  only  recognized  Algeria’s  right  to  self-determination, 
but  it  also  provided  for  a  United  Nations-sponsored  referen¬ 
dum  as  a  method  of  solving  the  problem. A  separate  roll- 
call  vote  on  operative  paragraph  4  deleted  the  provision  for 
United  Nations  responsibility,  but  otherwise  the  resolution 
was  approved  by  a  63-8-27  roll-call  vote.40 

In  view  of  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  in¬ 
effectiveness  of  the  Afro-Aslan  states  in  passing  resolutions 
recognizing  the  right  to  self-determination  in  reference  to 
particular  colonial  territories,  this  important  resolution 
must  be  explained.  The  Afro-Asian  coalition  did  not  suddenly 
become  more  effective.  The  substantial  increase  in  the  coali¬ 
tion's  membership  obviously  did  not  contribute  to  this  success, 
because  the  new  members  overwhelmingly  opposed  the  resolution;1 

^Document  A/L.  276. 

®®Flrst  Committee  report  A/4660. 

An 

Boll-call  in  GAOR.  Session  XV,  Part  I,  Vol.  II, 
1960-61,  pp.  1428-30. 
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Six  of  the  eight  states  which  opposed  the  resolution  were 
newly  admitted  French-speaking  African  states.  Three  of 
these  states  also  abstained.  The  fact  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  was  required  for  the  passage  or  the  resolution  meant 
that  12  affirmative  votes  were  needed  to  counterbalance  the 
6  negative  votes  cast  by  the  new  Afro-Asian  members.  Since 
the  total  new  addition  to  the  membership  of  the  Afro-Asl an 
coalition  was  less  than  18,  It  is  obvious  that  the  new  states, 
voting  for  the  first  time  In  I960,  were  on  the  whole  a  lia¬ 
bility  In  this  instance.  The  Afro-Asian  success  cannot  be 
explained  In  terms  of  increased  membership. 

Furthermore,  the  passage  of  the  resolution  cannot  be 
explained  In  terms  of  higher  cohesion  on  the  part  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  coalition  or  lower  cohesion  on  the  part  of  the  other 
members  of  the  Assembly.  On  the  contrary,  Afro-Asian  cohesion 
was  lower,  and  non-Afro-Asian  cohesion  was  higher  on  this 
vote  than  on  most  votes  taken  on  defeated  measures  pertaining 

A  third  possible  explanation  for  the  surprising  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  coalition  which  might  be  advanced  is  that  the 
coalition  somehow  succeeded  In  Influencing  the  votes  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Assembly  as  it  had  never  done  before. 

But  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  was  the  case.  It 
Is  true  that  the  passage  of  the  resolution  was  greatly  helped 
by  the  fact  that  some  of  France's  habitual  supporters  reversed 
their  usual  voting  behavior  by  supporting  the  resolution,  and 
that  many  of  them  abstained  and  by  so  doing  made  It  easier 
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for  the  resolution  to  pass.  Of  the  22  opponents  of  the  1959 
Afro-Asian  resolution  on  Algeria,  only  two  opposed  the  i960 
resolution.  Three  of  then  reversed  their  votes  from  opposi¬ 
tion  to  support,  and  17  facilitated  passage  of  the  resolution 
by  abstaining  Instead  of  opposing.^1  This  new  support,  how¬ 
ever,  oan  In  no  way  be  attributed  to  the  ooalltion  Itself. 

To  aooount  for  It,  we  must  look  outside  the  United  Nations. 

The  only  feasible  explanation  for  it  seems  to  be  President 
de  Gaulle's  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  Algeria.  On 
September  5.  I960.  President  de  Gaulle  began  a  series  of 
policy  statements  which  eventually  led  him  to  concede  Algeria's 
right  to  self-determination.  In  a  press  conference  on  that 
day,  he  answered  a  question  on  Algeria  by  saying: 


There  is  an  Algerian  entity. . . .The  only  question  tha 
arises,  that  will  arise  in  my  view,  will  be  to  know 
whether  this  Algeria  will  be  Algerian  against  France 
- ,  by  rupture  wljh  France,  or  in  association 


by 


friendly  union  with  her. 15 

On  November  4,  I960,  President  de  Gaulle's  change  of 
policy  became  more  definite,  and  his  concession  of  Algeria's 
right  to  self-determlnation~if  it  wished  it — became  more 
pronounoed.  In  a  speech  he  made  on  that  date  he  continued 


Changes  in  the  votes  of  the  1959  opponents  of  Afro- 
Asian  position  on  Algeria  are  as  follows:  Opposed  in  1959 
and  I960:  Portugal  and  South  Africa.  Opposed  in  1959  and 
abstained  in  I960:  Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Israel,  Italy,  Iaos, 
Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay, 
Spain,  and  United  Kingdom.  Opposed  in  1959  but  supported  in 
I960:  Canada,  Honduras,  and  Peru. 


i  The  New 
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aooount  the  unmeasurable  effect  of  Afro-Aslan  argumentation 
In  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  possible  that  such  activities 
had  some  favorable  Influence  on  the  governments  and  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

This  evaluation  of  Afro-Aslan  influence  is  not  In¬ 
tended  to  convey  the  belief  that  the  Afro-Aslan  coalition's 
efforts  to  advance  the  ideal  of  self-determination  were 
absolutely  fruitless  during  the  nine  regular  sessions  studied. 
It  succeeded  in  bringing  specific  colonial  disputes  as  well 
as  the  oolonlal  problem  in  general  to  the  attention  of  the 
world.  It  also  succeeded  in  securing  the  Assembly's  endorse¬ 
ment  of  anti-colonial  pronouncements  embodying  some  of  the 
Afro-Aslan  oonoepts  on  this  problem.  ’  But  beyond  that,  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  any  appreciable  suocess  in  establishing 
the  right  of  particular  colonial  territories  against  the  ■ 
opposition  of  metropolitan  powers. 

It  was  said  earlier  that  the  coalition's  voting  record- 
on  colonial  Issues  needed  to  be  explained  since  its  ability 
to  block  resolutions  it  opposed  was  less  than  its  ability  to 
pass  resolutions  it  supported.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
explanation  would  suggest  itself  onoe  the  type  of  resolutions 

of  the  coalition's  being  on  the  winning  side  of  the  vote  was 
not  the  same  thing  as  being  on  the  winning  side  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Afro-Asian  voting  on  the  winning  side  was  hardly  more 
-oan't-beat-them-loln-them  type  of  victory.  It 
loatlon  of  Afro-Aslan  triumph,  but  rather  of 


than  an  if-you- 
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Cold  War  Issues: 

Analysis  os'  votes  on  cold  war  Issues  shows  that  the 
fate  of  92  out  of  a  total  of  9**  votes  was  not  determined  by 
the  way  the  Afro-Aslan  states  voted.  The  outcome  of  only 
two  votes  was  actually  different  from  what  it  would  have  been 
if  only  non-Afro-Asian  votes  were  considered.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  Afro-Asian  vote  merely  affected  the  margin  with 
which  votes  passed  or  failed.  In  almost  97.7%  of  the  cases, 
then,  the  will  of  the  non-Afro-Asian  states  was  the  will  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

The  Afro-Asian  coalition,  on "the  other  hand,  was  on 
the  losing  side  of  the  voting  alignment  in  18  of  the  9^ 
votes  on  cold  war  questions.  In  11  oases,  the  Assembly 
adopted  measures  which  would  have  been  rejected  if  the  Afro- 
Asian  vote  alone  were  considered.  The  Assembly  rejected  7 
measures  which  the  coalition,  but  not  the  rest  of  the 
Assembly  members,  supported.  In  the  remaining  7 b  cases,  the 
Afro-Asian  coalition's  voting  behavior  reflected  that  of  the 


then,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  necessar¬ 
ily  indicates  that  the  Afro-Asian  coalition  influenced  the 

WThis  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  division 
of  Afro-Asian  votes  between  "yes,"  "no,"  and  "abstain"  was 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  votes  oi  the  rest  of  the 
Assembly  members,  for  this  was  not  the  case.  It  simply  means 
that  on  7b  votes  the  coalition  supported  measures  which  the 
rest  of  the  Assembly  supported,  and  rejected  measures  which 
it  opposed. 
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this  state  of  affairs  was  that  the  Afro-Asian  coalition 
was  not  likely  to  furnish  sufficient  affirmative  or  nega¬ 
tive  votes  to  overrule  the  non-Afro-Asian  portion  of  the 
Assembly.  In  the  oase  of  cold  war  votes,  then,  it  may  be 
concluded  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Assembly's 

present  and  voting,  the  exoessive  resort  to  abstention  by 
the  Afro-Asian  states  helped  diminish  their  influence  over 
the  outcome  of  cold  war  votes. 

Analysis  of  cold  war  votes  further  indicated  that 
the  Afro-Asian  coalition  found  itself  on  the  losing  side  of 
the  voting  alignment  more  frequently  as  its  membership  in¬ 
creased  and  as  it  oame  to  make  up  a  larger  portion  of  the 
total  Assembly.  Seven  of  the  18  oases  in  which  the  Afro-  ' 
Aslan  states  were  overruled  by  the  Assembly  happened  during 
the  fifteenth  (1960-61)  session,  when  the  coalition's  mem¬ 
bership  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  time. 

The  assessment  of  Afro-Asian  influence  and  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  coalition's  suooess  in  the  area  of  oold  war 
questions  based  on  the  content  of  resolutions  proposed  pre- 

of  raolal  and  colonial  Issues.  In  the  last  two  types  of 

Aslan  states.  This  made  it  possible  to  compare  the  type  of_ 
measures  the  coalition  sought  and  the  type  of  measures  that 
were  actually  passed.  In  the  case  of  cold  war  issues,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Afro-Asian  states  were  basloally  passive 
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participants.  They  mostly  voted  on  measures  which  other 
states  initiated  and  whloh  the  Afro-Asian  states  were  simply 
expected  to  accept  or  reject.  Such  proposed  resolutions,  in 
themselves,  tell  us  very  little  if  anything  at  all  about 

ferred  to  have  adopted.  The  evaluation  of  the  ooalition's 
success,  then,  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  whether  or  not 
the  Assembly  adopted  measures  known  to  be  desired  by  the 
Afro-Asian  states.^®  The  evaluation  will  also  be  based  on 
the  success  of  the  few  measures  which  were  initiated  by  Afro- 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the  Afro-Asian 
states'  attitude  toward  the  cold  war  is  their  belief  that  it 
is  the  problem  of  the  great  powers,  who  should  have  the  main 
responsibility  for  finding  a  way  out  of  it.  It  was  said  in 
Chapter  VI  that  Afro-Asian  states  generally  preferred  to  see 
the  great  powers  negotiate  settlements  to  cold  war  disputes, 
and  that  the  smaller  states'  role  was  to  consider  solutions 
proposed  by  the  great  powers.  In  pursuance  of  this  objective, 
they  generally  favored  contacts  among  the  major  powers  for 
the  purpose  of  alleviating  cold  war  tension.  Their  fear 
that  they  would  lose  oontrol  over  their  affairs  due  to  the 
East-West  struggle  made  them  become  "among  the  strongest  ad¬ 
vocates  of  East-West  rapprochement,  a  sentiment  always  latent 
among  the  smaller  and  less  powerful  members  of  the  United 

48These  are  measures  compatible  with  Afro-Asian  views 
on  cold  war  problems,  outlined  in  Chapter  VI. 
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Nations .  In  one  important  instance  during  the  1952-60 
period,  the  Afro-Aslan  states  found  occasion  to  use  their 
influence  in  the  Assembly  to  accomplish  that  purpose  and 
failed.  The  occasion  arose  after  the  failure  of  the  1959 
Paris  Summit  Conference  due  to  the  Elsenhower-Khrushchev 
duel  over  the  U-2  incident.  When  the  Assembly  convened  in 
i960,  the  Afro-Asian  states  sought  to  cause  a  resumption  of 
contacts  between  the  American  and  Soviet  heads  of  govern¬ 
ments.  Five  leading  non-aligned  states  (Ghana,  India, 
Indonesia,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  Yugoslavia)  pro¬ 
posed  a  draft  resolution  which  was  to  express  the  Assembly' 
desire  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  H. 
"renew  their  contacts  interrupted  recently."^0  The  draft 
resolution  was  approved  by  the  Assembly,  but  only  after  it 
was  amended  in  suoh  a  way  that  it  did  not  reflect  the  in¬ 
tention  of  its  sponsors  and  supporters.  As  it  was  passed 
in  the  Assembly,  on  October  5,  I960,  the  resolution  simply 
recommended  co-operation  among  member  states.  What  makes 
Afro-Asian  defeat  on  this  matter  particularly  significant 
is  that  many  of  the  Afro-Asian  delegations  at  that  time 
operated  under  the  leadership  of  heads  of  states  and  gover- 
ments.  The  five  sponsors  of  the  emasculated  draft  resolu¬ 
tion  were  Nkrumah,  Nehru,  Sukarno,  Nasser,  and  Tito — the 


ft9H.  N.  Howard,  "The  Arab-Asi 
United  Nations,”  Middle  East  Journal. 

^Document  A/I.. 317. 
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foremost  champions  of  non-alignment. 

Another  favorite  target  of  the  Afro-Aslan  states  In 
relation  to  the  cold  war  Is  the  arms  race.  Although  they 
generally  tend  to  believe  that,  due  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem,  a  smaller  body  than  the  General  Assembly  has 
a  better  chance  of  arriving  at  a  solution  to  this  problem, 
they  have  attempted  to  put  the  Assembly  on  record  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  Idea  of  disarmament  and  the  use  of  savings  for 
economic  development  of  the  underdeveloped  world.  A  draft 
resolution  sponsored  by  Yugoslavia  and  13  Afro-Aslan  states 
was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  during  the  779th  plenary  meet¬ 
ing  on  November  A,  1958,  which  sought  a  recommendation  that 
Prance,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  discontinue  nuclear  weapons  testing,  reduce  their  mili¬ 
tary  budgets,  and  use  some  of  the  savings  so  effected  for  ' 
assistance  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 51  The  draft 
resolution  was  rejeoted  by  an  overwhelming  margin. ^ 

It  was  said  in  Chapter  VI  that  the  Afro-Aslan  states, 
especially  the  non-aligned,  tend  to  think  of  themselves  as 
moderators  of  the  East-West  oonfliot.  This  Is  the  only  goal 
on  which  the  coalition  might  have  scored  any  appreciable 
success  In  the  United  Nations  In  relation  to  cold  war  issues. 
There  is  no  sufficient  evidence  in  the  coalition's  voting 
reoord  to  lndloate  that  it  succeeded  in  a  direct  exeroise 


GAOH, 


51 

52 


'Document  A/L.250. 

2The  vote  was  27  for,  4l 
slon  XIII,  1958,  p.  430. 
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of  this  influence.  There  is  no  sufficient  evidence,  for 
example,  that  Afro-Asian  proposals  designed  to  alleviate 

to  expect  that  the  desire  of  the  cold  war  antagonists  to 
gain  Assembly  approval  of  their  proposals  resulted  in  their 
proposing  resolutions  more  moderate  than  they  would  have  if 
they  did  not  need  the  votes  of  the  non-aligned  states.  It 
was  said  earlier  that  anti-racial  and  anti-oolonial  measures 
passed  in  the  Assembly  were  largely  approved  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Afro-Asian  states  were  willing  to  settle  for  moder¬ 
ate  resolutions.  The  same  thing  may  be  reasonably  said  of 
the  proposals  made  by  the  antagonists  in  the  cold  war.  It 
is  this  possible  influence  which  prompted  a  writer  to  remark 
that  "it  Is  obvious  that  the  presence  of  nonaligned  countries 
in  the  Assembly  has  a  certain  prenatal  effect  upon  the  whole 
UN  program. Although  it  is  doubtful  that  this  prenatal 
influence  is  obvious,  it  oan  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the 
non-aligned  vote  "has  occasionally  deterred  the  great  powers 
from  submitting  proposals  whioh,  they  anticipated,  would  in¬ 
cur  the  negative  votes  of  the  nonaligned  nations.  "3<i  It  is 
this  type  of  possible  Influence  which,  to  use  a  particular 
case,  prompted  the  New  York  Times  to  comment  on  the  Soviet 
attack  Upon  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  in 

53Wilcox,  Headline  Series.  No.  1 55  (September- 
October,  1962),  p.  20.  It  must  be  noted  that  since  not  all 
of  the  non-aligned  states  are  Afro-Asian  states,  this  pre¬ 
natal  influence  is  not  all  Afro-Asian  influence. 


26l 


i960  by  saying  that  "the  attitude  of  the  African  states... 
will  help  determine  how  hard  Mr.  Khrushohev  presses  his 
attack  on  the  Secretary  General."®^ 

The  Afro-Asian  states  are  not  unaware  of  the  faot 
that  the  most  important  source  of  Influence  they  might  have 
In  the  General  Assembly  is  in  the  form  of  prenatal  influence. 
Speaking  to  a  meeting  of  the  Afro-Asian  group  in  1958,  Kwame 

Today  force  is  not  decisive.  Eecent  experiences 
would  lndloate  that  all  powers— great  and  small— are 
sensitive  to  world  public  opinion  and  take  it  into 
account  in  deciding  their  policies.  We  here  represent 
a  large  segment  of  world  opinion,  and  herein  lies  our 

strength. 55 

So,  whatever  influence  the  Afro-Asian  coalition 
might  have  had  in  promoting  prevailing  Afro-Asian  views  on 
the  cold  war  must  be  sought  in  the  prenatal  moderating  effect 
oaused  by  the  desire  to  secure  sufficient  votes.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  it  is  the  case  in  all  forms  of  deterrent  power, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  the  suooess  of  such  power 
as  it  is  possible  to  determine  its  failure.  It  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  states  whioh  follow  a  moderate  course  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  issue  will  make  a  virtue  out  of  necessity  by  not  admit¬ 
ting  that  their  moderation  stems  from  necessity— l.e. ,  the 
need  for  votes— and  not  from  reasonableness  and  a  desire  for 
conciliation.  It  was  the  "liberating  genius  of  France,"  de 
Gaulle  had  said,  whioh  made  it  abandon  colonialism. 

“'-'The  Mew  York  Times.  September  24,  i960. 

-^Ghana  Information  Servioe,  p.  24. 
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Other  than  racial,  colonial,  and  cold  war  Issues,  the 
work  of  the  General  Assembly  dealt  with  questions  among  which 
eoonomlc  assistance  and  general  political  disputes  are  the 
most  relevant  to  the  subject  of  this  analysis.  Even  these 
two  types  of  Issues,  however,  do  not  particularly  lend  them¬ 
selves  as  very  useful  aids  in  this  attempt  to  evaluate  Afro- 
Asian  achievement  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  case  of 
general  political  questions,  because  such  questions  were  in¬ 
variably  of  direct  interest  to  one  or  a  few  Afro-Asian  states,57 

goal  in  relation  to  them,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  coali¬ 
tion's  success.  In  the  case  of  questions  pertaining  to 
economic  development,  two  reasons  diminish  the  usefulness  of 
their  analysis  as  a  method  of  ascertaining  Afro-Asian  achieve¬ 
ment.  First,  the  resources  of  the  United  Nations  allocated 
for  this  purpose  have  never  been  great  enough  to  be  consid- 

nlcal  needs  of  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Second,  such 
resources  are  Intended  for  the  use  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  in  any  case,  and  their  use  in  that  manner  does  not 
explain  much  about  the  success  or  the  lack  of  success  of  the 
coalition.  For  these  reasons,  the  following  part  of  this 
evaluation  must  be  considered  as  of  minor  significance  in  the 
analysis  of  Afro-Asian  success  in  the  Assembly. 

57For  example,  the  problems  of  Palestine,  Kashmir, 
the  Congo,  and  the  Suez  crlels. 
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XV,  Part  II,  1960-61,  p.  143. 
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and  the  preservation  of  Afro-Asian  freedom  from  foreign  rule. 

As  far  as  the  Afro-Aslan  goal  of  economic  betterment 
is  concerned,  there  has  been  little  occasion  during  the 
period  studied  to  test  the  coalition's  effectiveness  in  using 
the  General  Assembly  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  goal.  The 
Assembly  did,  however,  pass  a  few  resolutions  which  incor¬ 
porated  economic  objectives  pursued  by  the  Afro-Aslan  states. 
During  the  seventh  session  (1952),  for  example,  it  adopted 
an  Afro-Asian  supported  resolution  recommending  that  countries 
Importing  primary  commodities  should  consider  the  effect  of 
measures  which  they  might  adopt  and  which  would  affect  prices 
and,  consequently,  the  economies  of  the  exporting  under¬ 
developed  countries.61  This  resolution,  whioh  in  effect  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  industrialized  countries  have  some  respon-  ' 
sibility  toward  the  underdeveloped  world,  at  least  vaguely 
reflects  Afro-Asian  contentions  that  Europe  was  partially 
responsible  for  the  Afro-Aslan  countries’  poverty  and  back¬ 
wardness  by  burdening  them  with  raw  material  economies.  But 
the  resemblance  between  the  Afro-Asian  charge  and  the  resolu¬ 
tion  is  so  slight,  and  undoubtedly  unintended  as  a  confession, 
that  the  resolution  cannot  be  reasonably  interpreted  as  the 
prevalence  of  Afro-Aslan  economio  views. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  coalition's 
suooess  in  having  the  General  Assembly  adopt  resolutions 
endorsing  Afro-Asian  goals  in  regard  to  matters  with  whioh 


Resolution  623  (VII), 
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its  members  are  concerned  is  quite  small.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  whatever  success  the  coalition  did  have 
was  mostly  due  to  their  willingness  to  moderate  their  views, 
and  to  the  development  outside  the  United  Nations  of  an 
international  atmosphere  whioh  favored  the  fulfillment  of 
Afro-Asian  aspirations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


This  study  of  Afro-Asian  politics  in  the  United 
Nations  shows  that  the  solidarity  of  the  Afro-Asian  states 
is  directly  related  to  their  ability  to  relate  themselves 
to  the  type  of  problem  with  which  the  Assembly  is  concerned'. 

In  cases  whioh  are  directly  relevant  to  Afro-Asian  territories 
and  peoples,  the  group  is  not  only  more  cohesive,  but  its 
members  are  less  likely  to  abstain,  more  likely  to  support 
United  Nations  involvement,  and  more  likely  to  take  an  active 
role  in  sponsoring  resolutions  and  in  debating  the  Issues.  ' 

In  cases  where  the  relevance  of  the  problem  to  Afro-Asia's 
concerns  is  less  direct,  the  Afro-Asian  states'  cohesion  is 
lower,  their  non-voting  is  higher,  their  support  for  United 
Nations  involvement  is  more  reluctant,  and  their  role  in 
initiating  and  advocating  measures  is  more  passive. 

Furthermore,  this  study  shows  that  although  racialism 
and  colonialism  are  the  two  types  of  problems  with  which  the 
Afro-Asian  group  relates  itself  most  closely,  it  tends  to 
detect  these  problems  in  practically  all  the  Issues  dealt  with 
by  the  Assembly.  For  this  reason,  it  may  be  said  that  Afro- 
Asian  solidarity  on  other  than  racial  and  colonial  problems 
is  partially  induced  solidarity,  generated  by  the  supposed 
racial  and  oolonlal  overtones  which  the  Afro-Asian  states 
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sifled  under  only 
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type  of  Issue  although  debates  concerning  them  gave  the  lm- 


the  tripartite  Invasion  of  Egypt  In  1956.  To  many  Afro-Aslan 
states,  the  Invasion  had  the  Infallible  marks  of  resurgent 
colonialism.  The  Soviet  bloo  members  Injected  the  East-West 

lem  was  classified  as  a  general  political  Issue.  The  decision 


the  dispute  was  viewed  as  a  political  dispute  In  whloh  racial, 
colonial,  and  cold  war  considerations  were  either  absent  or 
Just  superimposed,  and  It  was  categorized  as  a  general 
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made  In  Chapter  III. 

The  second  statistical  method,  used  for  identifying 
blocs  in  Chapter  V,  was  developed  by  Arend  Lljphart.2  The 
basic  functional  difference  between  Bice's  index  of  ooheslon 
and  this  method  is  that  while  the  index  of  ooheslon  is 
designed  to  measure  cohesiveness  among  the  members  of  an 
already  identified  or  chosen  group,  this  method  is  designed  to 
itentlfy  groups  not  previously  known,  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
their  voting  reoord. 

This  method  works  as  follows:  a  calculation  is  made 
of  the  frequency  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  every 
pair  of  states  studied.  These  frequencies  are  then  expressed 
in  percent  of  total  votes  considered.  A  decision  is  then  made 

states  for  them  to  qualify  as  a  voting  bloo  or  cluster.  This 
level  of  agreement  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  net  agreement, 
meaning  the  percent  of  votes  on  whloh  states  voted  alike  minus 
the  peroent  of  votes  on  which  they  opposed  each  other. 

Once  this  is  done,  voting  bloos  are  identified  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  simple  example:  states  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
and  P  constitute  the  total  group.  Net  agreement  between  all 
pairs  of  members  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

A  B  C  D  E  F 

B  95 

C  60  68 

D  52  59  91 

E  39  40  87  88 

P  85  90  65  60 

ZL1 jphart,  The  American  Pol 
(December,  1963),  902-917. 
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six  states  belonging  to  the  total  group  are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  decreasing  level  of  agreement  with  state  A.  This 
prooess  yields  the  following  arrangement:  A,  B,  F,  C,  D,  E. 
The  net  agreement  table  Is  then  re-arranged  aoeordlng  to  this 
new  order  as  follows: 


95  85  60  52  39 
90  68  59  40 
65  60  55 
91  87 


loatlng  voting  blocs.  In  this 


example,  It  Is  obvious  that  oountrles  A,  B,  and  F  represent 
one  voting  bloc,  and  ooun 


itrles  C, 
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2,  and  F  give  the  percentage  of 
s tween  all  pairs  of  Afro-Asian 
sonservlng  space,  some  lnforma- 
The  numbers  whloh  appear  In 
;he  top  row  on  every  page  In 
ibers  for  the  members  of  the  Afro 
s  a  list  of  these  countries 
idixes  to  Identify  t 


Central  African  Rep. 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 

Congo  (Leopoldville) 

Dahomey 

Egypt 

Ethiopia 


25  Lebanon 

26  Liberia 

27  Libya 

28  Madagasca 


33  Niger 
3**  Pakls 
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Naturally,  the  percentages  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
given  in  the  appendixes  do  not  add  up  to  100*  in  all  oases, 
because  of  abstention  and  non-voting.  Agreement  and  dis¬ 
agreement  Include  Identical  and  opposing  votes,  respectively. 
Oases  where  states  neither  agreed  nor  disagreed  (e.g.,  when 


would  be  equal 
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AFRO-ASIAN  GROUP:  DATES  OF  ADMISSION  AND  AFFILIATIONS 


Cambodia 

Cameroun 

Central  African  Rep. 

Ceylon 

Chad 

Congo  (Brazzaville) 
Congo  (Leopoldville) 
Dahomey 

Egypt  (U.  A.  B.) 

Ethiopia 
Fed.  of  Melaya 


India 

Indonesia 

Iran 


Japan 

Jordan 


Date  of  Admission  Affiliations 


November  19,  1946 
April  19,  1948 
December  14,  1955 
September  20,  i960 
September  20,  i960 
December  14,  1955 
September  20,  i960 
September  20,  i960 
September  20,  i960 
September  20,  I960 
Charter  Member 
Charter  Member 
September  17,  1957 
September  20,  i960 
March  8,  1957 

December  12,  1958 
Charter  Member 
September  28,  1950 
Charter  Member 

September  20,  I960 
December  18,  1955 

December  14,  1955 
14,  1955 


Brazzaville 

Brazzaville 

Commonwealth 

Brazzaville 

Brazzaville 

Brazzaville 
Arab  League 
Casablanca 

Commonwealth 


Brazzaville 


Bilateral  alllanoe 
with  the  U.  S. 

Arab  League 


December 
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Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Madagascar 

Mall 


Nepal 

Niger 


Philippines 
Saudi  Arabia 


Syria 

Thailand 

Togo 

Tunisia 

Upper  Volta 

Yemen 


Date  of  Admission 

Charter  Member 
Charter  Member 
December  14,  1955 
September  20,  i960 
September  20,  I960 
November  12,  1956 


Arab  League 
Brazzaville 


December  14,  1955 
September  20,  i960 
October  7,  i960 
September  30,  1947 

Charter  Member 
Charter  Member 
September  20,  i960 
September  20,  I960 
November  12,  1956 
Charter  Member1 
December  16,  1946 
September  20,  i960 
November  12,  1956 
September  20,  i960 
September  30,  1947 


CENTO 

SEATO 


Arab  League 
SEATO 


Brazzaville 
Arab  League 


Its  seat 


1958. 


aellnqi 


after  merging 
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APPENDIX  C 

PEBCENTAGE  OP  VOTING  AGREEMENT  (A)  AND  DISAGREEMENT  (D)  ON 
COLONIAL  ISSUES:  SESSIONS  VII  THROUGH  XV 
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17 
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19 

21 

1 

11 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

11 

37 

38 

40 

41 

42 

44 
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33  0 
52  5 
33  29 
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33  29 
38  24 

42  24 
48  14 
33  29 
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29  5 
24  29 
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33  29 
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38  29 
67  5 
29  29 
33  29 
38  24 
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38  29 
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29  14 
19  5 
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33  10 
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38  0 
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38  10 
24  14 
24  5 
14  10 
38  0 
33  5 
29  10 

48  24 
48  24 
38  33 
52  5 
43  24 
43  24 
38  24 
38  24 
33  24 
48  24 
52  10 
19  24 
33  24 
29  5 
38  24 
52  24 
43  24 
62  10 
33  26 
48  24 
38  24 
62  10 
33  24 
38  33 

III  2 

51  o 

mi 

83  4 

77  10 
38  38 
95  0 

100  0 
88  0 
86  1 

84  3 

95  2 

mi 

78  0 
29  11 
84  0 
80  4 

96  0 
57  33 
86  0 
93  0 

48  38 
86  0 
78  10 
67  10 

43  24 

100  0 

155  14 
76  0 
84  2 
29  29 

97  0 

82  10 
38  33 

95  2 

83  1 
82  3 

75  6 

84  6 
57  38 

51  18 
74  0 

76  4 
76  1 
91  2 

52  38 
86  0 
91  0 
87  0 
48  38 
86  0 
70  10 
65  10 
82  5 
43  24 
81  0 

96  2 

li  ,1 

76  0 

91  0 
29  29 
78  4 

43  29 
74  10 
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82  5 
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62  33 
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67  8 
46  3 
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80  10 
77  8 
67  33 
62  0 
77  10 

80  5 
57  29 
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92  3 
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74  10 
43  24 
76  10 
80  8 
29  14 
67  5 
57  10 
92  8 
24  29 
72  10 

38  29 

38  33 

43  29 

48  29 

52  19 

38  33 

76  o 

33  14 

33  33 

43  0 

43  33 

33  33 

43  33 

71  0 

29  33 

38  29 

43  29 

57  o 

48  29 

43  29 

38  14 

38  33 

71  0 

43  29 

43  33 
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29  29 

43  33 

57  0 

29  33 

43  5 

33  23 
48  29 
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24  29 

29  10 
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38  10 
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PERCENTAGE  OP  VOTING  AGREEMENT  (A)  AND  DISAGREEMENT  (D)  ON 
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1 

2 

3 

9 

5 

6 

7 

A  D 

A  D 

A  D 

A  D 

A  D 

A  D 

A  D 

I 

5 

7 

9 

10 

II 
12 

il 

\l 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

K 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
39 

35 

36 

37 

33 

JS 

91 

92 

93 
99 
95 

72  0 
67  0 
15  0 
23  8 
86  0 
23  15 
15  0 

15  8 

85  0 
35  9 

9  21 

0  15 

86  0 
67  0 
80  0 

89  0 
19  22 
50  7 
15  15 

7  31 
38  23 
15  6 

90  21 
18  20 
55  9 
15  15 
77  0 
79  5 
73  0 
15  15 
85  0 
21  22 

9  27 
67  0 

23  8 
82  0 
90  0 
12  26 
23  8 
23  2 
96  0 
88  0 

78  0 
8  0 

15  8 
82  0 

15  15 

8  0 

8  8 
68  2 

37  13 

16  21 

0  15 

80  0 
59  0 

79  0 
79  1 

35  27 
53  12 

8  15 
18  31 
39  23 
27  6 

36  29 
29  29 
99  9 

8  15 
77  8 

89  5 

8  15 
77  0 
33  26 
23  31 

59  8 
23  8 
79  0 
69  0 
29  29 
15  8 
39  2 

38  0 
71  0 

8  0 
15  0 
63  0 
15  8 

8  0 

0  0 

8  0 

8  S 

23  11 

0  8 
68  0 

50  o 
59  1 
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APPENDIX  E 
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